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UNDER THE KNIFE: 


” \ JHAT if I die under it!” The thought recurred again and 
again, as I walked home from Haddon’s, It was a purely 
personal question. I was spared the deep anxieties of a 
married man, and I knew there were few of my intimate friends but 
would find my death troublesome chiefly on account of their duty of 
regret. I was surprised indeed, and perhaps a little humiliated, as | 
turned the matter over, to think how few could possibly exceed the 
conventional requirement. Things came before me stripped of glamour, 
in a clear dry light, during that walk from Haddon’s house over 
Primrose Hill. There were the friends of my youth: I perceived! 
now that our affection was a tradition, which we \foregathered rather 
laboriously to maintain. There were the rivals and helpers of my 
later career: I suppose I had been cold-blooded or undemonstrative 
—one perhaps implies the other. It may be that even the capacity 
for friendship is a question of physique. There had been a time 
in my own life when I had grieved bitterly enough at the loss of a 
friend ; but as I walked home that afternoon the emotional side of 
my imagination was dormant. I could not pity myself, nor feel sorry 
for my friends, nor conceive of them as grieving for me. 
I was interested in this deadness of my emotional nature—no doubt 
a concomitant of my stagnating physiology; and my _ thoughts 
wandered off along the line it suggested. Once before, in my hot 
youth, I had suffered a sudden loss of blood, and had been within 
an ace of death. I remembered now that my affections as well as 
my passions had drained out of me, leaving scarce anything but a 
tranquil resignation, a dreg of self-pity. It had been weeks before the 
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old ambitions, and tendernesses, and all the complex moral interplay 
of a man, had reasserted themselves. It occurred to me that the real 
meaning of this numbness might be a gradual slipping away from the 
pleasure-pain guidance of the animal man. It has been proven, I take 
it, as thoroughly as anything can be proven in this world, that the 
higher emotions, the moral feelings, even the subtle tendernesses of 
love, are evolved from the elemental desires and fears of the simple 
animal: they are. the harness in which man’s mental freedom goes. 
And, it may be that, as death overshadows us, as our possibility of 
acting diminishes, this complex growth of balanced impulse, pro- 
pensity, and aversion, whose interplay inspires our acts, goes with it. 
Leaving what? 

I was suddenly brought back to reality by an imminent collision 
with a butcher-boy’s tray. I found that I was crossing the bridge 
over the Regent’s Park Canal, which runs parallel with that in the 
Zoological Gardens. The boy in blue had been looking over his 
shoulder at a black barge advancing slowly, towed by a gaunt 
white horse. In the Gardens a nurse was leading three happy little 
children over the bridge. The trees were bright green; the spring 
hopefulness was still unstained by the dusts of summer ; the sky in the 
water was bright and clear, but broken by long waves, by quivering 
bands of black, as the barge drove through. The breeze was stirring ; 
but it did not stir me as the spring breeze used to do. 

Was this dulness of feeling in itself an anticipation? It was curious 
that I could reason and follow out a network of suggestion as clearly 
as ever: so, at least, it seemed to me. It was calmness rather than 
dulness that was coming upon me. Was there any ground for the 
belief in the presentiment of death? Did a man near to death begin 
instinctively to withdraw himself from the meshes of matter and sense, 
even before the cold hand was laid upon his? I felt strangely 
isolated—isolated without regret—from the life and existence about 
me. The children playing in the sun and gathering strength and 
experience for the business of life, the park-keeper gossiping with a 
nursemaid, the nursing mother, the young couple intent upon each other 
as they passed me, the trees by the wayside spreading new pleading 
leaves to the sunlight, the stir in their branches—I had been part of it 
all, but I had nearly done with it now. 

Some way down the Broad Walk I perceived that I was tired, and 
that my feet were heavy. It was hot that afternoon, and I turned aside 
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and sat down on one of the green chairs that line the way. In a 
minute I had dozed into a dream, and the tide of my thoughts washed 
up a vision of the Resurrection. I was still sitting in the chair, but I 
thought myself actually dead, withered, tattered, dried, one eye (I saw) 
pecked out by birds. “Awake!” cried a voice ; and incontinently the 
dust of the path and the mould under the grass became insurgent. I 
had never before thought of Regent’s Park as a cemetery, but now, 
through the trees, stretching as far as eye could see, I beheld a flat plain 
of writhing graves and heeling tombstones. There seemed to be some 
trouble: the rising dead appeared to stifle as they struggled upward, 
they bled in their struggles, the red flesh was tattered away from the 
white bones. “ Awake!” cried a voice; but I determined I would not 
rise to such horrors. “Awake!” They would not let me alone. “Wike 
up!” said an angry voice. A cockney angel! The man who sells the 
tickets‘was shaking me, demanding my penny. 

I paid my penny, pocketed my ticket, yawned, stretched my legs, 
and feeling now rather less torpid, got up and walked on towards 
Langham Place. I speedily lost myself again in a shifting maze of 
thoughts about death. Going across Marylebone Road into that 
crescent at the end of Langham Place, I had the narrowest escape 
from the shaft of a cab, and went on my way with a palpitating heart 
and a bruised shoulder. It struck me that it would have been curious 
if my meditations on my death on the morrow had led to my death 
that day. 

But I will not weary you with more of my experiences that day and 
the next. I knew more and more certainly that I should die under the 
operation; at times I think I was inclined to pose to myself. The 
doctors were coming at eleven, and I did not get up. It seemed scarce 
worth while to trouble about washing and dressing, and, though I read 
my newspapers and the letters that came by the first post, I did not 
find them very interesting. There was a friendly note from Addison, 
my old school friend, calling my attention to two discrepancies and a 
printer’s error in my new book, with one from Langridge venting some 
vexation over Minton. The rest were business communications. I 
breakfasted in bed. The glow of pain at my side seemed more 
massive. I knew it was pain, and yet, if you can understand, I did not 
find it very painful. I had been awake and hot and thirsty in the night, 
but in the morning bed felt comfortable. In the night time I had lain 
thinking of things that were past; in the morning I dozed over the 
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question of immortality. Haddon came, punctual to the minute, with 
a neat black bag; and Mowbray soon followed. Their arrival stirred 
me up a little. I began to take a more personal interest in the 
proceedings. Haddon moved the little octagonal table close to the 
bedside, and, with his broad black back to me, began taking things out 
of his bag. I heard the light click of steel upon steel. My imagination, 
I found, was not altogether stagnant. “Will you hurt me much?’ I 
said in an off-hand tone. 

“Not a bit,’ Haddon answered over his shoulder. “We shall 
chloroform you. Your heart’s as sound as a bell.” And, as he spoke 
I had a whiff of the pungent sweetness of the anzsthetic. 

They stretched me out, with a convenient exposure of my side, and, 
almost before I realised what was happening, the chloroform was being 
administered. It stings the nostrils and there is a suffocating sensation, 
at first. I knew I should die—that this was the end of consciousness 
for me. And suddenly I felt that I was not prepared for death: I 
had a vague sense of a duty overlooked—I knew not what. What 
was it I had not done? I could think of nothing more to do, nothing 
desirable left in life ; and yet I had the strangest disinclination to death. 
And the physical sensation was painfully oppressive. Of course the 
doctors did not know they were going to kill me. Possibly I struggled. 
Then I fell motionless, and a great silence, a monstrous silence, and 
an impenetrable blackness came upon me. 

There must have been an interval of absolute unconsciousness, 
seconds or minutes. Then, with a chilly, unemotional clearness, I 
perceived that I was not yet dead. I was still in my body; but all 
the multitudinous sensations that come sweeping from it to make up 
the background of consciousness had gone, leaving me free of it all. 
No, not free of it all; for as yet something still held me to the poor 
stark flesh upon the bed—held me, yet not so closely that I did not 
feel myself external to it, independent of it, straining away from it. 
I do not think I saw, I do not think I heard; but I perceived all 
that was going on, and it was as if I both heard and saw. Haddon 
was bending over me, Mowbray behind me; the scalpel—it was a 
large scalpel—was cutting my flesh at the side under the flying ribs. 
It was interesting to see myself cut like cheese, without a pang, without 
even a qualm. The interest was much of a quality with that one 
might feel in a game of chess between strangers. Haddon’s face 
was firm, and his hand steady; but I was surprised to perceive—(how 
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I know not)—that he was feeling the gravest doubt as to his own 
wisdom in the conduct of the operation. 

Mowbray’s thoughts, too, I could see. He was thinking that 
Haddon’s manner showed too much of the specialist. New suggestions 
came up like bubbles through a stream of frothing meditation, and 
burst one after another in the little bright spot of his consciousness. 
He could not help noticing and admiring Haddon’s swift dexterity, 
in spite of his envious quality and his disposition to detract. I saw 
my liver exposed. I was puzzled at my own condition. I did not © 
feel that I was dead, but I was different in some way from my living 
self. The grey depression, that had weighed on me for a year or 
more and coloured all my thoughts, was gone. I perceived and 
thought without any emotional tint at all. I wondered if every one 
perceived things in this way under chloroform, and forgot it again 
when ‘he came out of it. It would be inconvenient to look into some 
heads, and not forget. 

Although I did not think that I was dead, I still perceived quite 
clearly that I was soon to die. This brought me back to the con- 
sideration of Haddon’s proceedings. I looked into his mind, and 
saw that he was afraid of cutting a branch of the portal vein. My 
attention was distracted from details by the curious changes going 
on in his mind. His consciousness was like the quivering little spot 
of light which is thrown by the mirror of a galvanometer. His thoughts 
ran under it like a stream, some through the focus bright and distinct, 
some shadowy in the half-light of the edge. Just now the little glow 
Was steady ; but the least movement on Mowbray’s part, the slightest 
sound from outside, even a faint difference in the slow movement of 
the living flesh he was cutting, set the light-spot shivering and spinning. 
A new sense-impression came rushing up through the flow of 
thoughts; and lo! the light-spot jerked away towards it, swifter 
than a frightened fish. It was wonderful to think that upon that 
unstable fitful thing depended all the complex motions of the man: 
that for the next five minutes, therefore, my life hung upon its move- 
ments. And he was growing more and more nervous in his work. It 
was as if a little picture of a cut vein grew brighter, and struggled 
to oust from his brain another picture of a cut falling short of the mark. 
He was afraid: his dread of cutting too little was battling with his 
dread of cutting too far. 

Then, suddenly, like an escape of water from under a lock-gate, a 
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great uprush of horrible realisation set all his thoughts swirling, and 
simultaneously I perceived that the vein was cut. He started back 
with a hoarse exclamation, and I saw the brown-purple blood gather in 
a swift bead, and run trickling. He was horrified. He pitched the 
red-stained scalpel on to the octagonal table; and instantly both 
doctors flung themselves upon me, making hasty and _ ill-conceived 
efforts to remedy the disaster. “Ice,” said Mowbray, gasping. But I 
knew that I was killed, though my body still clung to me. 
F I will not describe their belated endeavours to save me, though I 
perceived every detail. My perceptions were sharper and swifter than 
they had ever been in life; my thoughts rushed through my mind with 
incredible swiftness, but with perfect definition. I can only compare 
their crowded clarity to the effects of a reasonable dose of opium. In a 
moment it would all be over, and I should be free. I knew I was 
immortal, but what would happen I did not know. Should I drift off 
presently, like a puff of smoke from a gun, in some kind of half-material 
body, an attenuated version of my material self? Should I find myself 
suddenly among the innumerable hosts of the dead, and know the world 
about me for the phantasmagoria it had always seemed? Should I 
drift to some spiritualistic séance, and there make foolish, incom- 
prehensible attempts to affect a purblind medium? It was a state of 
unemotional curiosity, of colourless expectation. And then I realised a 
growing stress upon me, a feeling as though some huge human magnet 
was drawing me upward out of my body.. The stress grew and grew. 
I seemed an atom for which monstrous forces were fighting. For one 
brief, terrible moment sensation came back to me. That feeling of 
falling headlong which comes in nightmares, that feeling a thousand 
times intensified, that and a black horror swept across my thoughts in 
a torrent. Then the two doctors, the naked body with its cut side, the 
little room, swept away from under me and vanished, as a speck of foam 
vanishes down an eddy. 

I was in mid-air. Far below was the West End of London, receding 
rapidly—for. | seemed to be flying swiftly upward—and, as it receded, 
passing westward, like a panorama. I could see through the faint haze 
of smoke, the innumerable roofs chimney-set, the narrow roadways, 
stippled with people and conveyances, the little specks of squares, and 
the church steeples like thorns sticking out of the fabric. But it spun 
away as the earth rotated on its axis, and in a few seconds (as it 
seemed) I was over the scattered clumps of town about Ealing, the 
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little Thames a thread of blue to the south, and the Chiltern Hills and 
the North Downs coming up like the rim of a basin, far away and faint 
with haze. UplI rushed. And at first I had not the faintest conception 
what this headlong rush upward could mean. 

Every moment the circle of scenery beneath me grew wider and 
wider, and the details of town and field, of hill and valley, got more and 
more hazy and pale and indistinct, a luminous grey was mingled more 
and more with the blue of the hills and the green of the open meadows ; 
and a little patch of cloud, low and far to the west, shone ever more 
dazzlingly white. Above, as the veil of atmosphere between myself and 
outer space grew thinner, the sky, which had been a fair springtime blue 
at first, grew deeper and richer in colour, passing steadily through the 
intervening shades, until presently it was as dark as the blue sky of 
midnight, and presently as black as the blackness of a frosty starlight, 
and at last as black as no blackness I had ever beheid. And first one 
star, and then many, and at last an innumerable host, broke out upon 
the sky: more stars than any one has ever seen from the face of the 
earth. For the blueness of the sky is the light of the sun and stars 
sifted and spread abroad blindingly : there is diffused light even in the 
darkest skies of winter, and we do not see their light by day because of 
the dazzling irradiation of the sun. But now I saw things---I know not 
how ; assuredly with no mortal eyes—and that defect of bedazzlement 
blinded me no longer. The sun was incredibly strange and wonderful. 
The body of it was a disc of blinding white light: not yellowish, as it 
seems to those who live upon the earth, but livid white, all streaked with 
scarlet streaks and rimmed about with a fringe of writhing tongues of 
red fire. And, shooting half way across the heavens from either side of 
it, and brighter than the Milky Way, were two pinions of silver-white, 
making it look more like those winged globes I have seen in Egyptian 
sculpture, than anything else I can remember upon earth. These I knew 
for the solar corona, though I had never seen anything of it but a picture 
during the days of my earthly life. 

When my attention came back to the earth again, I saw that it had 
fallen very far away from me. Field and town were long since indis- 
tinguishable, and all the varied hues of the country were merging into 
a uniform bright grey, broken only by the brilliant white of the clouds 
that lay scattered in flocculent masses over Ireland and the west of 
England. For now I could see the outlines of the north of France 
and Ireland, and all this island of Britain, save where Scotland passed 
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over the horizon to the north, or where the coast was blurred or 
obliterated by cloud. The sea was a dull grey, and darker than the 
land ; and the whole pancrama was rotating slowly towards the east. 

All this had happened so swiftly that, until I was some thousand 
miles or so from the earth, I had no thought for mysclf. But now 
I perceived I had neither hands nor feet, neither parts nor organs, and 
that I felt neither alarm nor pain. All about me I perceived that the 
vacancy (for I had already left the air behind) was cold beyond the 
imagination of man; but it troubled me not. The sun's rays shot 
through the void, powerless to light or heat until they should strike on 
matter in their course. I saw things with a screne self-forgetfulness, 
even as if I were God. And down below there, rushing away from me 
-—countless miles in a second—where a little dark spot on the grey 
marked the position of London, two doctors were struggling to restore 
life to the poor hacked and outworn shell I had abandoned. I felt 
then such release, such serenity, as 1 can compare to no mortal delight 
I had ever known. 

It was only after I had perceived ali these things that the meaning 
of that headlong rush of the earth grew into comprehension. Yet it 
was so simple, so obvious, that I was amazed at my never antici- 
pating the thing that was happening to me. I had suddenly been cut 
adrift from matter: all that was matcrial of me was there upon earth, 
whirling away through space, held to the earth by gravitation, partaking 
of the earth-inertia, moving in its wreath of epicycles round the sun, 
and with the sun and the plancts on their vast march through space. 
But the immaterial has no inertia, fecls nothing of the pull of matter for 
matter: where it parts from its garment of flesh there it remains (so far 
as space concerns it any longer) immovable in space. / was not leaving 
the carth: the earth was leaving me, and not only the earth but the 
whole solar system was streaming past. And about me in space, 
invisible to me, scattered in the wake of the earth upon its journey, 
there must be an innumerable multitude of souls, stripped like myself of 
the material, stripped like myself of the passions of the individual and 
the generous emotions of the gregarious brute, naked intelligences, 
things of new-born wonder and thought, marvelling at the strange 
release that had suddenly come on them ! 

As I receded faster and faster from the strange white sun in the 
black heavens, and from the broad and shining earth upon which my 
being had begun, I scemed to grow, in some incredible manner, vast: 
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vast as regards this world I had left, vast as regards the moments and 
periods of a human life. Very soon I saw the full circle of the earth, 
slightly gibbous, like the moon when she nears her full, but very large ; 
and the silvery shape of America was now in the noonday blaze wherein 
(as it seemed) little England had been basking but a few minutes ago. 
At first the carth was large, and shone in the heavens, filling a great 
part of them; but every moment she grew smaller and more distant. 
As she shrunk, the broad moon in its third quarter crept into view over 
the rim of her disc. I looked for the constellations. Only that part of 
Aries directly behind the sun and the Lion, which the earth covered, 
were hidden. I recognised the tortuous, tattered band of the Milky Way, 
with Vega very bright between sun and earth; and Sirius and Orion 
shone splendid against the unfathomable blackness in the opposite quarter 
of the heavens. The Pole Star was overhead, and the Great Bear hung 
over the circle of the earth. And away beneath and beyond the shining 
corona of the sun were strange groupings of stars I had never seen in 
my life—notably, a dagger-shaped group that I knew for the Southern 
Cross. All these were no larger than when they had shone on earth ; 
but the little stars that one scarce sees shone now against the setting 
of black vacancy as brightly as the first-magnitudes had done, while 
the larger worlds were points of indescribable glory and colour. 
Aldebaran was a spot of blood-red fire, and Sirius condensed to one 
point the light of a world of sapphires. And they shone steadily: they 
did not scintillate, they were calmly glorious. My impressions had an 
adamantine hardness and brightness: there was no blurring softness, no 
atmosphere, nothing but infinite darkness set with the myriads of these 
acute and brilliant points and specks of light. Presently, when I looked 
again, the little earth seemed no bigger than the sun, and it dwindled and 
turned as I looked, until, in a second’s space (as it seemed to me), it was 
halved ; and so it went on swiftly dwindling. Far away in the opposite 
direction a little pinkish pin’s head of light, shining steadily, was the 
planet Mars. I swam motionless in vacancy, and, without a trace of 
tcrror or astonishment, watched the speck of cosmic dust we call the 
world fall away from me. 

Presently it dawned upon me that my sense of duration had changed : 
that my mind was moving not faster but infinitely slower, that between 
each separate impression there was a period of many days. The moon 
spun once round the earth, as I noted this ; and I perceived, clearly, the 
motion of Mars in his orbit. Moreover, it appeared as if the time 
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between thought and thought grew steadily greater, until at last a 
thousand years was but a moment in my perception. 

At first the constellations had shone motionless against the black 
background of infinite space; but presently it seemed as though the 
group of stars about Hercules and the Scorpion was contracting, while 
Orion and Aldebaran and their neighbours were scattering apart. 
Flashing suddenly out of the darkness, there came a flying multitude of 
particles of rock, glittering like dust-specks in a sunbeam and encom- 
passed in a faintly luminous haze. They swirled all about me, and 
vanished again in a twinkling far behind. And then I saw that a bright 
spot of light, that shone a little to one side of my path, was growing 
very rapidly larger, and perceived that it was the planet Saturn rushing 
towards me. Larger and larger it grew, swailowing up the heavens 
behind it, and hiding every moment a fresh inultitude of stars. I 
perceived its flattened whirling body, its disc-like belt, and seven of its 
little satellites. It grew and grew, till it towered enormous; and then 
I plunged amid a streaming multitude of clashing stones and dancing 
dust particles and gas-eddies, and saw for a moment the mighty triple 
belt like three concentric arches of moonlight above me, its shadow 


black on the boiling tumult below. These things happened in one- 
tenth of the time it takes to tell of them. The planet went by like a 
flash of lightning; for a few seconds it blotted out the sun, and 
there and then became a mere black, dwindling, winged patch against 
the light. The earth, the mother mote of my being, I could no longer 
see. 


So with a stately swiftness, in the profoundest silence, the solar 
system fell from me, as it had been a garment, until the sun was a 
mere star amid the multitude of stars, with its eddy of planet- 
specks, lost in the confused glittering of the remoter light. I was no 
longer a denizen of the solar system: I had come to the Outer 
Universe, I seemed to grasp and comprehend the whole world of 
matter. Ever more swiftly the stars closed in about the spot where 
Antares and Vega had vanished in a luminous haze, until that part 
of the sky had the semblance of a whirling mass of nebulz, and ever 
before me yawned vaster gaps of vacant blackness, and the stars 
shone few and fewer. It seemed as if I moved towards a point 
between Orion’s beit and sword; and the void about that region 
opened vaster and vaster every second, an incredible gulf of nothingness, 
into which I was falling. Faster and ever faster the universe rushed 
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by, a hurry of whirling motes at last, speeding silently into the void. 
Stars glowing brighter and brighter, with their circling planets catching 
the light in a ghostly fashion as I neared them, shone out and vanished 
again into inexistence; faint comets, clusters of meteorites, winking 
specks of matter, eddying light points, whizzed past, some perhaps a 
hundred millions of miles or so from me at most, few nearer, travelling 
with unimaginable rapidity, shooting constellations, momentary darts 
of fire, through the black exorbitant night. More than anything else it 
was like a dusty draught, sunbeam lit. Broader, and wider, and deeper 
grew the starless space, the vacant Beyond, into which I was being 
drawn. At last a quarter of the heavens was black and blank, and 
the whole headlong rush of stellar universe closed in behind me like 
a veil of light that is gathered together. It drove away from me like 
a monstrous jack-o’-lantern driven by the wind. I had come out into 
the wilderness of space. Ever the vacant blackness grew broader, 
until the haze of the stars seemed only like a swarm of fiery specks 
hurrying away from me, inconceivably remote, and the darkness, the 
nothingness and emptiness, was about me on every side. Soon the 
little universe of matter, the cage of points in which I had begun to 
be, was dwindling, now to a whirling disc of luminous glittering, and 
now to one minute disc of hazy light. In a little while it would shrink 
to a point, and at last would vanish altogether. 

Suddenly feeling came back to me: feeling in the shape of over- 
whelming terror: such a dread of those dark vastitudes as no words can 
describe, a passionate resurgence of sympathy and social desire. Were 
there other souls, invisible to me as I to them, about me in the blackness ? 
or was I indeed, even as I felt, alone? Had I passed out of being into 
something that was neither being nor not-being? The covering of the 
body, the covering of matter, had been torn from me, and the hallucina- 
tions of companionship and security. Everything was black and silent. 
I had ceased to be. I was nothing. There was nothing, save only that 
infinitesimal dot of light that dwindled in the gulf. I strained myself 
to hear and see, and for awhile there was naught but infinite silence, 
intolerable darkness, horror, and despair. 

Then I saw that about the spot of light into which the whole world 
of matter had shrunk there was a faint glow. And in a band on cither 
side of that the darkness was not absolute. I watched it for ages, as 
it seemed to me, and through the long waiting the haze grew imper- 
ceptibly more distinct. And then about the band appeared an irregular 
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cloud of the faintest, palest brown. I felt a passionate impatience ; 
but the things grew brighter so slowly that they scarce seemed to 
change. What was unfolding itself? What was this strange reddish 
dawn in the interminable night of space ? 

The cloud’s shape was grotesque. It seemed to be looped along 
its lower side into four projecting masses, and, above, it ended in a 
straight line. What phantom was it? I felt assured I had seen that 
figure before ; but I could not think what, nor where, nor when it was. 
Then the realisation rushed upon me. /¢ was a clenched hand. Iwas 
alone, in space, alone with this huge shadowy Hand, upon which the 
whole Universe of Matter lay like an unconsidered speck of dust. It 
seemed as though I watched it through vast periods of time. On the 
forefinger glittered a ring ; and the universe from which I had come was 
but a spot of light upon the ring’s curvature. And the thing that the 
Hand gripped had the likeness of a black rod. Through a long eternity 
I watched this Hand, with the ring and the rod, marvelling and. fearing 
and waiting helplessly on what might follow. It seemed as though 
nothing could follow: that I should watch for ever, seeing only 
the Hand and the thing it held, and understanding nothing of its 
import. Was the whole universe but a refracting speck upon some 
greater Being ? Were our worlds but the atoms of another universe, and 
those again of another, and so on through an endless progression ? 
And what was I? Was I indeed immaterial? A vague persuasion of 
a body gathering about me came into my suspense. The abysmal 
darkness about the Hand filled with impalpable suggestions, with 
uncertain, fluctuating shapes. 

Then, suddenly, came a sound, like the sound of a tolling bell: faint 
as if infinitely far; muffled, as though heard through thick swathings 
of darkness: a deep, vibrating resonance with vast gulfs of silence 
between each stroke. And the Hand appeared to tighten on the rod. 
And I saw far above the Hand, towards the apex of the darkness, 
a circle of dim phosphorescence, a ghostly sphere whence these 
sounds came throbbing; and at the last stroke the Hand vanished, 
for the hour had come, and I heard a noise of many waters. But 
the black rod remained as a great band across the sky. And then 
a voice, which seemed to run to the uttermost parts of space, spoke, 
saying :—“ There will be no more pain.” 

At that an almost intolerable gladness and radiance rushed in upon 
me, and I saw the circle shining white and bright, and the rod, 
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black and shining, and many things else distinct and clear. And 
the circle was the face of the clock, and the rod the rail of my bed. 
Haddon was standing at the foot, against the rail, with a small pair of 
scissors on his fingers ; and the hands of my clock on the mantel over 
his shoulder were clasped together over the hour of twelve. Mowbray 
was washing something in a basin at the octagonal table, and at my 
side I felt a subdued feeling that could scarce be spoken of as pain. 

The operation had not killed me. And I perceived, suddenly, that 
the dull melancholy of half-a year was lifted from my mind. 


H. G. WELLS. 


EVERLASTING VOICES 


SWEET everlasting voices, be still : 
() Go to the guards of the heavenly fold 

And bid them wander, obeying your will, 

Flame under flame, till Time be no more. 

Have you not heard that our hearts are old, 

That you call in birds, in wind on the hill. 

In shaken boughs, in tide on the shore ? 
O sweet everlasting voices, be still. 

W. B. YEATS. 
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I—THE DEPARTING GLORY 


Preliminary 


HE Industrial Supremacy of Great Britain has been long an 
T axiomatic commonplace ; and it is fast turning into a myth, 
as inappropriate to fact as the Chinese Emperor’s computation 
of his own status. This is a strong statement. But it is neither wide 
nor short of the truth. The industrial glory of England is departing, 
and England does not know it. There are spasmodic outcries against 
foreign competition, but the impression they leave is fleeting and vague. 
The phrase, “Made in Germany,” is raw material for a jape at the 
pantomime, or is made the text for a homily by the official guardians 
of some particular trade, in so far as the matter concerns themselves. 
British®Consuls, too, send words of warning home, and the number 
of these is increasing with significant frequency. But the nation at 
large is yet as little alive to the impending danger as to the evil already 
wrought. The man in the shop or the factory has plenty to say about 
the Armenian Question and the House of Lords, but about commercial 
and industrial matters which concern him vitally he generally holds 
his tongue. The amount of interest evinced by the amateur politician 
seems invariably to advance with the remoteness of the matter from 
his daily bread. Itds time to disturb the fatal torpor: even though 
the moment be, in one sense, unhappily chosen. The pendulum between 
depression and prosperity has swung to the latter, and manufacturers 
and merchants are flushed with the joyful contemplation of their 
order-books. Slackness has given way to briskness; the lean years 
have been succeeded by a term of fat ones. The prophet of evil 
commands his most attentive audiences when the times are with him. 
When they are good—though the good be flecting—his words are apt 
to fall unheeded. 
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Economtsts at Sea 


The peril is not made any the less imminent by the flatteries with 
which certain political economists are wont to delude the England 
whose industrial interests it is their duty to safeguard. The late 
Professor Thorold Rogers, for example, suffered acutely from this 
failing. Like most of us, he was a worshipper at the shrine of Free 
Trade, but he sometimes served his goddess all-too well. In_ his 
Oxford University lecture, Home Trade and International Competition,* 
we are told, by way of introduction, that home producers have a great 
natural advantage over foreigners in the matter of the cost of freight. 
Such: a statement inspires no confidence in what is to follow; for it 
is a matter of the commonest knowledge—as it should have been of 
professorial knowledge even in ’89—that foreign goods are delivered 
in the London market at a lower charge than home produce which 
has not travelled a tenth of the distance. We are thus almost 
prepared for such a piece of information as this:—“I hear of Belgian 
and German iron being imported into England, but I do not find 
the entries even in the expanded returns of imports by the Board 
of Trade.”t This is surely a case for the oculist. There are two 
columns and a half of these imports in the Annual Returns; and 
the figures might, one would have thought, alarm even an Oxford 
economist. Later, the Professor, in his aggravating omniscience, dis- 
misses all German-made goods as worthless: because some bayonets 
which the English Government once bought turned out to be of 
inferior steel! His airy disdain is a trifle misplaced. As matter of 
fact, many German manufactures, notably those in which artistic 
finish is needed, are undeniably superior to those produced by British 
houses. It is very dangerous for men to ignore facts that they may 
the better vaunt their theories. Because England is a Free-Trade 
country and Germany is not, therefore, says the fanatical Free-Trader, 
England’s trade must of necessity advance while her rival stands still ; 
and to prove his case, facts straightway are either to be perverted or to 
be denied. This is poor patriotism. It is poor service, too, to Free 
Trade; there is no cause so good that it cannot be weakened by 
suppressions of the truth. The Free-Trader need not shrink from 
looking the facts of foreign competition squarely in the face. If he 





* Published posthumously in his /zdustria’ and Commercial History of England. 
+ Industrial and Commercial History of England, p. 391. 
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search for their origin he will find other causes than a protective 
tariff. 

From Thorold Rogers to Sir Robert Giffen is a natural transition ; 
for the Professor bequeathed Sir Robert as a guide and a comforter 
to all students of political economy. Comforting, assuredly Sir Robert 
is—being convinced that English trade is in a most flourishing condition ; 
and he has been at great pains to induce other people to share his 
illusion. His reasons for joyfulness, as set forth in his Essays in Finance, 
are not, however, of a character to bring solace to the ordinary mind. 
He affirms, and he reiterates, with a great parade of argument, that 
the increase of foreign manufactures is not only non-injurious to British 
trade, but is actually a help to it! To read is to wonder if there is 
anything Free-Traders will zo¢ say in defence of their darling doctrine. 
But a writer of the position and influence of Sir Robert Giffen cannot be 
shrugged out of court; and though I have not space to analyse his 
contentions in detail, I must allude at least to certain statements of his 
in support of his amazing thesis. The curious will find them con- 
densed in his chapter on “Foreign Manufactures and English Trade” 
in the second series of his Essays zu Finance. He also is a F ree-Trader 
of the type which declines to admit the possibility that anything is 
rotten in commercial England, for the simple reason that England is a 
Free-Trade country, and therefore cannot go wrong. Let us test a link 
or two in the chain of his argument. 

“The very increase of population,” he says, “is a proof of 
prosperity .... In about eighty years the population has trebled.”* 
The first sentence may be accepted as generally true, and it gives point 
to the second. Now, in the earlier of those eighty years England was 
not suffering from foreign competition, and it was just then that her 
biggest increase was in progress. At the present time the rate of 
increase is declining, and foreign competition is getting yearly more and 
more acute. The obvious corollary does not seem to help Sir Robert 
much. Again, speaking of the annihilation of an English industry, 
when foreigners take to manufacturing for themselves an article hitherto 
supplied by England, Sir Robert makes light of the loss to her of “the 
original direct demand,” and for this says that “at the worst there 
would only be a displacement of manufacture—not a matter to be much 
considered.” But a displacement of manufacture is commonly a 





* Essays in Finance, Second Series, p. 24. 
+ Essays in Finance, p. 244. 
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matter which does demand consideration, and a great decal of it. It is 
a mere chance if the workers “ displaced” can find equally profitable 
employment in another direction; and the chances are against them. 
In the usual event there is an addition to the ranks of the Unemployed, 
with a fresh crowding of the Unskilled Labour market ; to say nothing 
of much waste of capital and the ills attendant thereon. The most 
of the population and the capital “displaced” eventually settle down 
into other industrial grooves ; but prosperity is not thereby enhanced, 
and the old level; is not likely to be reached—much less maintained. 
For example, a community of “displaced” steel-workers which should 
take to match-making, would not find the change a particularly healthy 
one, and something of the kind is far more likely to be the result of 
a “displacement” than the birth and development of a new and equally 
profitable industry. Again, you are told that “no old country has 
progressed in a similar manner” to England.* But England’s 
marvellous progress is an event of past, not (as Sir Robert Giffen 
would have you believe) of current, history. In all our industries you 
find a steady slowing-down: it is Germany which is in for the 
“marvellous progress” now. England made hers when and because she 
had command of the world’s markets. 

Finally, Sir Robert Giffen commits himself to the assertion that “in 
no country in the world has the foreign trade progressed so much” as 
in England; and, again, his reference is to the present. The short 
answer to this is to be found in certain official figures. Recent years 
have witnessed a world-wide depression in trade, and the exports of 
every country have gone down ; but, whereas the exports of the United 
Kingdom declined six per cent. between ’92 and ’94, those of Germany 
went back but three, while in amount England’s loss was four times 
greater than Germany’s. It is fair to add that Sir Robert Giffen’s book 
was published in ’86, since when the tide of things has set steadily 
against his inferences, 


As It Was 


There was a time when our industrial Empire was unchallenged. It 
was England which first emerged from the Small-Industry stage. She 
produced the Industrial Revolution about the middle of the last century, 





* Essays in Finance, p. 250 
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and well-nigh until the middle of this, she developed her multitude of 
mills, and factories, and mines, and warehouses, undisturbed by war 
at home, and profiting by wars abroad. The great struggles which 
drained the energies of the Continental nations, sealed her industrial 
supremacy, and made her absolute mistress of the world-market. 
Thanks to them, she became the Universal Provider. English 
machinery, English pottery, English hardware, guns, and cutlery, 
English rails and bridge-work, English manufactures of well-nigh 
every kind formed the material of civilisation all over the globe. She 
covered the dry land with a network of railways, and the seas were 
alive with her own ships freighted with her own merchandise. Between 
1793 and 1815 the value of her exports had risen from £17,000,000 to 
£58,000,000. Her industrial dominion was immense, unquestioned, 
unprecedented in the history of the human race; and not unnaturally 
we have come to regard her rule as eternal. But careless self-con- 
fidence makes not for Empire. While she was throwing wide her gates 
to the world at large, her sisters were building barriers of protection 
against her; and, behind those barriers, and aided often by State 
subventions, during the middle and later years of the century, they 
have developed industries of their own. Of course, this was to a 
certain extent inevitable. England could not hope for an eternal 
monopoly of the world’s manufactures ; and industrial growths abroad 
do not of necessity sound the knell of her greatness. But she must 
discriminate in her equanimity. And most certainly she must dis- 
criminate against Germany. For Germany has entered into a deliberate 
and deadly rivalry with her, and is battling with might and main for the 
extinction of her supremacy. 

In estimating England’s industrial position, regard must also be had 
to her function as the world’s middleman. Not only is she a manu- 
facturer for other peoples: she is likewise their agent for distribution. 
There is scarce a nation—certainly not one of any importance—which 
does not come to England to buy goods sent in for sale from else- 
where. She sells those nations hams from her Colonies, coffee from 
Arabia, gloves from Germany, currants from Greece, cotton from 
America— in fact it would be hard to name an article produced abroad 
which is not on sale in those universal market-places, the Mersey and 
the Thames. In this retail business, also, the Germans are setting 
themselves to beat us; and South Americans are already buying 
their Irish linen through Hamburg houses. If there be an advance 
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in this form of competition on the part of Germany, we shall lose the 
little benefit accruing from the German export trade; for in all other 
respects it is wholly baneful to us. 


The German Revolution 


Up to a couple of decades ago, Germany was an agricultural State. 
Her manufactures were few and unimportant; her industrial capital 
was small ; her export trade was too insignificant to merit the attention 
of the official statistician; she imported largely for her own consump- 
tion. Now she has changed all that. Her youth has crowded into 
English houses, has wormed its way into English manufacturing secrets, 
and has enriched her establishments with the knowledge thus purloined. 
She has educated her people in a fashion which has made it in some 
branches of industry the superior, and in most the equal of the English. 
Her capitalists have been content with a simple style, which has enabled 
them to dispense with big immediate profits, and to feed their capital.* 
They have toiled at their. desks, and made their sons do likewise ; they 
have kept a strict controlling hand on all the strings of their businesses ; 
they have obtained State aid in several ways—as special rates to 
shipping ports; they have insinuated themselves into every part of 
the world—civilised, barbarian, savage—learning the languages, and 
patiently studying the wants and tastes of the several peoples. Not 
content with reaping the advantages of British colonisation—this was 
accomplished with alarming facility—-Germany has “protected” the 
simple savage on her own account, and the Imperial Eagle now floats 
on the breezes of the South Sea Islands, and droops in the thick air of 
the African littoral. Her diplomatists have negotiated innumerable 
commercial treaties. The population of her cities has been increasing 
in a manner not unworthy of England in the Thirties and the Forties, 
Like England, too, she is draining her rural districts for the massing of 
her children in huge factory towns. Her yards (as well as those of 
England) too, are ringing with the sound of hammers upon ships being 
builded for the transport of German merchandise. Her agents and 
travellers swarm through Russia, and wherever else there is a chance of 
trade on any terms—are even supplying the foreigner with German goods 


a 





* For example, one Rhenish ironworks makes it a rule, whatever its profits, not to pay 
a higher dividend than 5 per cent. The rest goes into a reserve fund, and a fund for the 
purchase of fresh and improved plant and machinery. 
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at a loss, that they may achieve their purpose in the end. Ina word, 
an industrial development, unparalleled, save in England a century ago, 
is now her portion. A gigantic commercial State is arising to menace 
our prosperity, and contend with us for the trade of the world. It is 
true that this mad rush towards industriatism does not meet with 
universal approval ; and the Agrarian Party is energetic in its denun- 
ciation of the ruin wrought thereby to Germany as an agricultural 
State. But its protests have nothing availed it yet, nor are ever likely 
to avail it anything. 


Made in Germany 


The phrase is fluent in the mouth: how universally appropriate it is, 
probably no one who has not made a special study of the matter is 
aware. Take observations, Gentle Reader, in your own surroundings : 
the mental exercise is recommended as an antidote to that form of 
self-sufficiency which our candid friends regard as indigenous to the 
British climate. Your investigations will work out somewhat in this 
fashion. You will find that the material of some of your own clothes 
was woven in Germany. Still more probable is it that some of your 
wife’s garments are German importations ; while it is practically beyond 
a doubt that the magnificent mantles and jackets wherein her maids 
array themselves on their Sundays out are German-made and German- 
sold, for only so could they be done at the figure. Your governess’s 
fiancé is a clerk in the City ; but he also was made in Germany. The 
toys, and the dolls, and the fairy books which your children maltreat 
in the nursery are made in Germany: nay, the material of your 
favourite (patriotic) newspaper had the same birthplace as like as 
not. Roam the house over, and the fateful mark will greet you at 
every turn, from the piano in your drawing-room to the mug on your 
kitchen dresser, blazoned though it be with the legend, A Present from 
Margate. Descend to your domestic depths, and you shall find your 
very drain-pipes German-made. You pick out of the grate the paper 
wrappings from a book consignment, and they also are “ Made in 
Germany.” You stuff them into the fire, and reflect that the poker in 
your hand was forged in Germany. As you rise from your hearthrug 
you knock over an ornament on your mantel-piece ; picking up the 
pieces you read, on the bit that formed the base, “ Manufactured in 
Germany.” And you jot your dismal reflections down with a pencil that 
was made in Germany. At midnight your wife comes home from an 
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opera which was made in Germany, has been here enacted by singers and 
conductor and players made in Germany, with the aid of instruments 
and sheets of music made in Germany. You go to bed, and glare 
wrathfully at a text on the wall; it is illuminated with an English 
village church, and it was “Printed in Germany.” If you are 
imaginative and dyspeptic, you drop off to sleep only to dream that 
St. Peter (with a duly stamped halo round his head and a bunch of 
keys from Eison) has refused you admission into Paradise, because you 
bear not the Mark of the Beast upon your forehead, and are not of 
German make. But you console yourself with the thought that it was 
only a Bierhaus Paradise any way; and you are awakened in~-the 
morning by the sonorous brass of a German band. 

Is the picture exaggerated? Bear with me, while I tabulate 
a few figures from the Official Returns of Her Majesty’s Custom 
House, where, at any rate, fancy and exaggeration have no play. 
In ’94 Germany sent us linens to the value of £112,111; cottons to 
the value of £462,801; embroidery and needlework to the value of 
410,866; leather gloves” to the value of £26,916 (nearly six times 
the amount imported five years earlier); and woollens to the value 
of £907,569. Despite the exceeding cheapness of toys, the value of 
German-made playthings for English nurseries amounted, in ’94, to 
£452,452. In the same year she sent us books to the value of £28,129, 
and paper and paste-board to the value of £626,926. For pianos we 
paid her as much as £405,150; for china and earthenware, £240,587 ; 
for prints, engravings, and photographs, £194,613. This recital of the 
moneys which zz one year have come out of John Bull’s pocket for the 
purchase of his German-made household goods is, I submit, disproof 
enough of any charge of alarmism. For these articles, it must be 
remembered, are not like oranges and guano. They are not products 
which we must either import or lack :—+they all belong to the category 
of English manufactures, the most important of them, indeed, being 
articles in the preparation of which Great Britain is held pre-eminent. 

A few figures more. I said that a little while since Germany 
was a large importer of manufactures needed for her own con- 
sumption. Take, as a first example, the iron and stcel industries. 
In ’78 the make of pig-iron in Germany was 2,148,000 tons; in 
94 it was 5,382,000 tons. Germany made in’78 492,512 tons of steel ; 
in ’94 3,617,000 tons. Her import and export statistics tell the same 
tale. In ’80 her iron exports only totalled 1,301,000 tons; in ’94 
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they stood at 2,008,000 tons. (In the same period England’s 
exports of iron had decreased.) In the matter of cottons Germany 
exported 14,666,100 kilogs. in *83; in ’93, 33,350,800 kilogs., an 
increase of more than 127 p.c. (England’s increase in the same 
period was only about 2} p.c.) Shipping returns are a pretty sure test 
of commercial prosperity: it is therefore significant that in ’93 the 
total tonnage of the sea-going ships which touched at Hamburg for the 
first time left Liverpool behind, and in’94 Hamburg cut her record of 
the year before.* 


The German as Diplomatist 


In speaking of German methods and successes, I mentioned com- 
mercial diplomacy. It is a subject worth considering. Commercial 
Treaties were the “note” of Count Caprivi’s policy: they were his 
substitute for the rigorous Protection of the Bismarckian “ regiment.” 
The Tariff Treaty with Russia, which practically completes the 
series, is also the most important. Russia is a large exporter of 
agricultural produce to her good neighbour, who returns her -manu- 
factures. Up to a few years ago the Protective Duties on both sides 
were fairly heavy ; but in the early Nineties the Russian duties showed 
a tendency to increase at an alarming rate. Germany reciprocated ; 
and a Tariff War set in, which threatened to destroy the commerce 
between the two countries. 

On the tst of June, ’93, Russia resolved on the introduction of a 
twofold tariff rate. There were costly reprisals, and by August an acute 
stage was reached. Consternation reigned in many German factories, 
where stocks of goods for the Russian market were held back, because 
of the prohibitive Tariff. But negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments were afoot, and in the February of ’94 an agreement was 
concluded, whereby very large reductions were made in the duties on 
imported goods. The Russian duty on hops, for example, was reduced 
65 per cent., that on coal and coke 50 per cent. (as was that on electric 
cables); while on dynamo-eilectric machines it fell from 4 r. 80c. to 
1r.40c. Still more remarkable is the case of collars, cuffs, and shirt- 
fronts made of cotton-covered paper, the duty on which was brought 
from 72r. down to 2r. 40c. per poud. Velvet plushes were reduced 
from 7r. 50c. to 3r., and silk and half-silk umbrellas from 1 r. to 30¢. 





* Hamburg Consul-General’s Report, Foreign Office, 1895. Annual Series, No. 1623. 
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And so on almost through all the list of manufactures. One exception, 
however, is worth noting: the 35 c. duty on raw iron was reduced by 
5c. only. A further reduction was proposed, but the German Govern- 
ment said it was not wanted, inasmuch as to lower the tariff would be 
to profit England, who would come into the arrangement under her 
Favoured Nation clause. These reductions are to the last degree 
helpful to, and are highly appreciated by, industrial Germany ; but it 
is said that she scts still greater store by the security and solidity bred 
by a ten years’ Treaty. Another effect of the Treaty is to equalise the 
duties on imports entering Russia by sea with imports entering Russia by 
land: which is another change to England’s hurt. Germany now holds 
the field, in fact, and it will be no fault of hers if England be not ousted 
bag and baggage. 

A further outlet has been secured in the Promised Land across the 
Atlantic, where the Chicago Exhibition fired the German genius to a 
white heat. The Imperial Government has supplemented the efforts of 
private traders by attaching a Commercial Agent to the Consulate- 
General at Chicago. This gentleman, who is the author of a book on 
The Promotion of the German Export Trade to the United States, has 
been instructed to keep his countrymen informed of the conditions of 
commerce and the market, and to direct their attention to new openings 
for German trade; also to direct the attention of American commercial 
houses to the advantages of business with Germany. In the first 
year of his appointment he got into direct relations with over eight 
hundred firms and associations, and did his utmost to submit in person 
the catalogues and samples sent him from home. He has likewise 
been instructed to recommend trustworthy agents, and to furnish infor- 
mation respecting the standing and repute of particular American firms 
and the nature of American methods and processes. He has extended 
the sphere of his usefulness by re-visiting his native country and lecturing 
to its people on the several ways and directions in which they may 
increase their trade with the United States. The German Government 
has sent out another gentleman to the Argentine to report on commerce 
there. He had already done similar duty in New Guinea. 


German Trade with other Countries 


As with Great Britain so with the other nations of the world, and 
with some to a still greater extent. I have already referred to German 
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relations with Russia. In iron, iron goods, and machinery, German 
exports to the latter country amounted in ’93 to 505,881 met. centuers, 
and to 1,568,002 met. centuers in’94. The figures for ’95 will show 
a yet more startling growth. In contrast is England’s lapse from 
161,413 tons in ’93 to 138,318 tons in ’94. Again, in ’94, Germany 
exported to Russia fine leather to almost double the amount of that 
she sent in ’93, and paper goods to more than double. Passing from 
East to West, you find a growing trade between Germany and the 
United States. From 175,721,000 marks in ’84 the value of the exports 
increased to 288,669,000 marks in ’943 and as this was with falling 
prices, the actual quantities of goods would show a yet greater difference. 
The largest exports, it is important to note, were of half-silk goods, 
cotton hosiery, and woollen cloths; for in these articles Germany is 
in especial competition with ourselves. The English Minister at 
Dresden has commented in an official despatch on the remarkable 
increase of trade between Saxony and the United States.* The Saxon 
exports to North America for the year ending June ’95 were sixty per 
cent. greater in value than those of the preceding year. Canada, in 
like manner, is transferring her shopping to Germany. It was officially 
reported to the Reichstag in March, ’95, that this trade had increased 
tenfold in the last few years, and a Consul de Carriére has been regularly 
appointed to look after it. In South America German merchants are 
making a peculiar effort; and in ’94 the exports to Brazil, valued at 
16,223,000 marks in *84, were valued at 63,577,0co marks. Passing 
from West to East: German trade with Japan has made such gigantic 
strides that the English Consul-General at Frankfort devotes some 
pages of his Annual Report to it. Here is an extract: “In the year 
1869 the value of Germany’s direct exports to Japan did not amount 
to 1,000,000 marks. In 1888, however, it rose from 5,000,000 to 
18,000,000 marks; in 1891 it again sank to 14,300,000 marks, to rise 
again in 1892 to 17,100,000 marks, and in 1893 to 18,500,000 marks.” f 
In ’94 it was still higher. And now Germany is preparing a Com- 
mercial Treaty with Japan on which she founds great hopes. Even 
in Egypt, where it might be presumed that England’s commercial 
influence would be paramount, the Germans are encroaching formidably, 


the value of their exports having mounted from 2,266,000 marks in 


* Board of Trade Journal, March, 1895, p. 332. 
+ Foreign Office, 1895. Annual Series, No. 1586. 
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"80 to 7,143,000 marks in ’94. These are the statistical values; the 
actual figures are probably higher.* Of Bulgaria The Board of Trade 
Journal relatesf that “the efforts shown by the Germans to secure the 
largest possible market would appear to be crowned with success.” 
This is well within the truth: Germany has already given us a hand- 
some beating; for, whereas in ’85 Bulgaria took German go-(s to 
the value of 2,082,000 lew,t in ’93 she took them to the value of 
12,060,000 lew. To take a final instance: in ’84 German exports 
to Australasia were valued at 6,315,000 marks; in ’93 they amounted 
to 17,963,000. To give a single detail: four-fifths of the musical 
instruments imported to these colonies are “ Made in Germany.” ° 

These are the sober—to believers in our eternal rule, the sobering— 
facts. They are picked almost at random from a mass of others of like 
import, and I think they are sufficient to prove that my general state- 
ments are neither untrue nor unduly emphatic. And yet the data 
needed for the purpose of showing the parlous condition into which our 
trade is drifting are still Jargely to seek. Germany is yet in her indus- 
trial infancy ; and the healthiest infant can do but poor battle against a 
grown man. England, with her enormous capital, and the sway she 
has wielded for a century over the world-market, is as that strong man. 
Now, to tell a strong man, conscious of his strength to an over-weening 
degree, that he is in peril from a half-grown youngster, is to invite his 
derision ; and yet if a strong man, as the years advance on him, neglect 
himself and abuse his strength, he may fall before an energetic stripling. 
Germany has already put our trade in a bad way ; but the worst lies in 
the future, and it is hard to convince the average Englishman of this. 
He will admit that Germany’s trade has increased, and that at many 
points it hits our own; but here his robust insularity asserts itself. 
Germany has not the capital, he will tell you; her workmen are no 
workmen at all ; her capitalists and her managers are poor bureaucratic 
plodders ; the world will soon find out that her products are not of 
English make, and so forth. And he goes on vocalising Rule Britannia 
in his best commercial prose. 

Now, though much can be set down in plain figures, which serve not 
only to mark the distance already traversed, but also to indicate the 





* Frankfort Consul-General’s Report, Foreign Office. Annual Series, 1894. No. 340, 
p. 92. 

+ February, 1895, p. 214. 

t There are 25 lew to the English pound sterling. 
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Whither we are nearing, there remains much more which cannot be 
tabulated with arithmetical conciseness. The student has to content 
himself with hints, and (as Walt Whitman would say) “indirections ” ; 
and the further he surveys the field the more numerous do these finger- 
posts and danger-signals appear. It is impossible as yet to estimate 
the perils to which our commerce is exposed. For example, it is 
generally admitted, alike by Government officials and by commercial 
experts, that the operation of the Merchandise Marks Act is damaging 
to many branches of English trade. Yet, in spite of diligent efforts, 
the data necessary toa knowledge of the manner and extent of the 
damage have so far eluded those who have sought for them. 

Similarly elusive are calculations as to the exact bearings of the 
ruinous excess of imports over exports. The disparity has now existed 
for a number of years, and, instead of showing a disposition to right 
itself, the returns are still worse reading than of old. (In ’94 the 
difference amounted to nearly £120,000,000.) One may, of course, 
make too much of the fact: because, as Sir Robert Giffen has pointed 
out, our immense shipping business entitles us to a corresponding 
amount of imported goods in payment for the carrying work we do. 
But Sir Robert goes, I venture to submit, too far on his cheerful way 
when he says that all is well. Our carrying and commission trades do 
not bring in sufficient income to balance the disparity between exports 
and imports. It has been averred that the existence of a deficit implies 
that we are living on our capital. This Sir Robert denies. In one point 
of view, no doubt, he is right. We are still a lending rather than a 
borrowing nation, and he contends that we are only expending our 
interest from foreign investments. Granting that this is so—(it is 
practically impossible to get figures on the point)—the question must 
yet be asked: Can we afford thus to spend a// our income in foreign 
shops? Ought we not to be adding a good portion of it to our capital, 
in order to retain our position as the wealthiest nation? A man witha 
thousand pounds is a rich man, as long as none of his neighbours have 
more than a hundred; but if ¢#ey increase their possessions to ten 
thousand a-piece, 4zs thousand spells poverty. If, then, he would main- 
tain his position he must increase his wealth. Now, other industrial 


States (notably Germany) are adding year by year to their capital. No: , 


this excess of our imports is ot a healthy sign. 
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What it Means to Us 


According to Sir Robert Giffen, it doesn’t mean much: if we lose 
ground in one industry, we make up for it by increased production in 
another. The worst of this comfortable theory is that a very simple 
test knocks it to pieces. Those very statistics with which Sir Robert 
is so well acquainted prove that his assumption of a correlative gain is a 
figment. In ’72 the total declared value of British and Irish produce 
exported from the United Kingdom was 4£256,257,347; in’94 it had 
sunk to £215,824,333; and in the meantime the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland had grown from 31,835,757 to 38,786,053. In the 
meantime, also, the world’s consumption of European manufactures had 
hugely increased. Not only is the demand greater: owing to the intro- 
duction of fresh labour-saving machinery, and other appliances and 
discoveries, the capacity for production has been largely augmented. 
The market is bigger, the ability to supply the market is greater; but, 
whereas the proportion per head of exported British produce was 48 Is. 
in ’72, it had sunk to 45 IIs. 3d.in’94. That is what foreign competi- 
tion means to us. It means, too, as a deduction from these figures, that 
that gaunt skeleton in our industrial cupboard which is called the 
Unemployed, presents a problem like to grow ever more acute and ever 
less easy of solution. And it means that the work which we have is less 
profitable than heretofore: for the first result of competition is the 
cutting down of prices. The market is glutted with goods from the new 
Continental factories, and prices go unalterably down. Thus, in ’65 the 
average price of cotton piece goods was 5'05d. per yard: in ’94 it was 
2d. Printed linens also have declined from g‘21d. per yard in ’65 to 
5°37@. in’94. Galvanised iron has receded from £25'04 per ton in ’65 
to £1149 in’94. It is everywhere the same: each year the output has 
to be greater, the strain more intense to achieve the same return ; and 
it is no wonder that the nation is falling more and more a prey to 
neurotic diseases. Some people may be able to regard all this with 
cheerfulness ; but the attitude is rather a tribute to their buoyancy of 
temperament than to their common sense. For the rest of us, the 
prospect is discouraging. We have seen agriculture (our old-time staple 
industry, before we went after the strange gods of Machinery) hopelessly 
depressed, and as little able to save us as the faded deities of Rome the 
falling Empire. Now we see our new gods deserting us for other 
nations. Industrial depression has of late years been the rule, instead 
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of the exception. Our population is still waxing, and our means of 
providing it with an income are dwindling. Is it not time to look 
things squarely in the face ? 

To attempt to do so is my present purpose. I hold no bricf for 
any doctrine or remedy: these papers are not prompted by the 
Bimetallic League nor by devotion to Fair Trade, nor by any of the 
economic schemes and doctrines which reformers are propounding for 
the cure of our commercial dry-rot. It is my object to proceed on 
scientific lines: to collect and arrange the facts so that they may clearly 
show forth the causes, and point with inevitableness to the remedies, if 
and where there be any. In this preliminary survey I have but indicated 
certain leading facts, and have striven carefully to eschew the discussion 
of causes or cures. In other articles I propose to go into detail 
respecting the position of those trades which are feeling worst the impact 
of the German wedge. It will then be proper to discuss why the 


German beats us, and what we must do to be saved. 
% i * 





TO A CHRISTMAS CHILD 


I 


CHRISTMAS child, you came in the winter, 

() One with the splendour the cold North yields, 
When the star-beams shot through the white haze splinter, 

On the sparkling face of the snow-clad fields ; 
One with the dazzling flakes that sprinkle 

A northern land, when the moon shines bare, 
And the frost-tuned sheep-bells clink and tinkle 

Shrill and sweet through the moon-lit air. 


2 
The fields of the North all night are hoary, 
The woods are blanched, and the skies are wan, 


But the gleaming land is not starved of glory 
In the level rays of the rising sun ; 
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And you, who were wan as a child with the whiteness 
Of snow-laid field, snow-laden wood, 

Now wake to a rosy and golden brightness 
In the tranquil dawn of your womanhood. 


3 

As the faint rose-clouds and the golden hazes 

That move and hang in the morning air, 
As the opening tracts of the wide blue-spaces, 

Is the dawn in your eyes, in your face, in your hair ; 
Yet roseate gleams and gold cloud-fringes 

And liquid lights in long deeps of blue 
Taint not the splendour their glory tinges— 

So shall it be between Life and you. 


4 
Dazzling, unsullied, crystalline maiden ! 

Your soul shall be clean as her palace of snow, 
Outvying the fervour of lands o’er-laden 

With flowers that bloom where no North winds blow; 
To-day you are eighteen! then shine out for ever 

Fair as the fields on the morn of your birth, 
A silvery lily, sun-tinted—never 

Soiled with the sorrow and the passion of earth, 


E. NORTH. 
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LL men are aware of antagonism and desire, or at the least 
A are conscious, even in the nursery, that their hearts are the 
destined theatres of these emotions ; all have felt or heard of 

their violence ; all know that, unlike other emotions, these must often 
be translated into the glittering drama of decisive speech and deed ; all, 
in short, expect to be lovers, and peer at the possibility of fighting. 
And yet how hard it is for the tried to compare notes, for the untried 
to anticipate experience! Love and war have been the themes of song 
and story in every language since the beginning of the world, love- 
making and fighting the supreme romances of most men and most 
nations; but any one man knows little enough of either beyond the 
remembered record of his own chances and achievements, and knows 
still less whither to turn in order to learn more. We resent this 
ignorance as a slur on our manhood, and snatch at every chance of 
dispelling it. And at first, in the scientific “climate” of our time, we 
are disposed to ask for documents: for love-letters, and letters written 
from the field of battle. These we imagine, if collected and classified, 
might supply the evidence for an induction. But, on second thoughts, 
we remember that such love-letters as have been published are, for the 
most part, not nearer to life than romantic literature, but further 
removed from it by many stages: that they are feeble echoes of 
conventional art—not immediate reflections, but blurred impressions of 
used plates carelessly copied from meretricious paintings. And so it is 
with the evidence at first hand upon war. The letters and journals of 
soldiers and subordinate officers in the field are often of a more 
pathetic interest than most love-letters ; but to the searcher after truth 
they are still disappointing, for they deal almost exclusively with 
matters beyond the possibilities of the writer’s acquaintance. They are 
all of surmises—of what dear ones are doing at home, or of the enemy’s 
intentions and the general’s plans for outwitting him: they reflect the 
writer’s love and professional ambition, but hardly ever the new things 
he has heard and seen and felt. And when they attempt these things 
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they sink to the level of the love-letters, and become mere repetitions 
of accepted forms. 

I can remember one letter from an English private, describing an 
engagement in which some eighty men were killed and wounded out of 
a force of eight thousand: he wrote of comrades in his own battalion 
“falling like sheep,” and gave no clue to the country in which he 
served. It might have been in Siberia or the Sahara, against savages 
or civilised troops; you could glean nothing except that he had 
listened to patriotic songs in music halls at home. Perhaps the most 
intimate love-letters and battle-letters never get printed at all. But, as 
it is, you cannot generalise from collections of documents as you can 
from collections of ferns and beetles: there is not, and there never can 
be, a science of the perceptions and emotions which thrill young lovers 
and recruits. The modern soldier is a little less laconic than his 
medieval forbear. Indeed he could hardly surpass the tantalising 
reserve of, say, Thomas Denyes, a gentleman who fights at Towton, and 
sums up the carnage of thirty-eight thousand men in a single sentence :— 
“Qure Soveraign Lord hath wonne the feld.”* But it is astonishing 
to note how little even the modern soldier manages to say. He receives 
rude and swift answers in the field to the questions that haunted his 
boyish dreams, but he keeps the secret with masonic self-possession. 

Marbot’s Memoirs and, in a lesser degree, Tomkinson’s Dzary of a 
Cavalry Officer are both admirable as personal accounts of the Peninsular 
Campaign, but the warfare they describe is almost as obsolete as that of 
the Roses, and, even if it were not so, they scarcely attempt the re- 
creation of intense moments by the revelation of their imprint cn the 
minds that endured them. And, on the score of art and of reticence, 
one is glad that they do not. Their authors were gallant soldiers 
waging war in fact, and not artists reproducing it in fiction. They 
satisfy the special curiosity of men interested in strategy and tactics, 
not the universal curiosity of Man the potential Combatant. He is 
fascinated by the picturesque and emotional aspects of battle, and the 
experts tell him little of either. To gratify that curiosity you must 
turn from the Soldier to the Artist, who is trained both to see and tell, 
or inspired, even without seeing, to divine what things have been and 
must be. Some may rebel against accepting his evidence, since it is 
impossible to prove the truth of his report. But it is equally impossible 





* Review of the Paston Letters, Saturday Review, November 30th, 1£95. 
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to prove the beauty of his accomplishment. Yet both are patent 
to every one capable of accepting truth or beauty, and by a surer warrant 
than any chance coincidence of individual experience and taste. 

Mr. Stephen Crane, the author of Zhe Red Badge of Courage 
(London: Heinemann), is a great artist, with something new to say, 
and consequently, with a new way of saying it. His theme, indeed, is 
an old one, but old themes re-handled anew in the light of novel 
experience, are the stuff out of which masterpieces are made, and in 
The Red Badge of Courage Mr. Crane has surely contrived a master- 
piece. He writes of war—the ominous and alluring possibility for 
every man, since the heir of all the ages has won and must keep his 
inheritance by secular combat. The conditions of the age-long conten- 
tion have changed and will change, but its certainty is coeval with 
progress: so long as there are things worth fighting for fighting will 
last, and the fashion of fighting will change under the reciprocal stresses 
of rival inventions. Hence its double interest of abiding necessity and 
ceaseless variation. Of all these variations the most marked has followed, 
within the memory of most of us, upon the adoption of long-range 
weapons of precision, and continues to develop, under our eyes, with 
the development of rapidity in firing. And yet, with the exception of 
Zola’s Ja Débécle, no considerable attempt has been made to pourtray 
war under its new conditions. The old stories are less trustworthy than 
ever as guides to the experiences which a man may expect in battle 
and to the emotions which those experiences are likely to arouse. No 
doubt the prime factors in the personal problem—the chances of death 
and mutilation—continue to be about the same. In these respects it 
matters little whether you are pierced by a bullet at two thousand yards 
or stabbed at hands’ play with a dagger. We know that the most 
appalling death-rolls of recent campaigns have been more than cqualled 
in ancient warfare ; and, apart from history, it is clear that, unless one 
side runs away, neither can win save by the infliction of decisive losses. 
But although these personal risks continue to be essentially the same, 
the picturesque and emotional aspects of war are completely altered by 
every change in the shape and circumstance of imminent death. And 
these are the fit materials for literature—the things which even dull 
men remember with the undying imagination of poets, but which, for 
lack of the writer’s art, they cannot communicate. The sights flashed 
indelibly on the retina of the eye; the sounds that after long silences 
suddenly cypher ; the stenches that sicken in after-life at any chance 
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allusion to decay ; or, stirred by these, the storms of passions that force 
yells of defiance out of inarticulate clowns; the winds of fear that 
sweep by night along prostrate ranks, with the acceleration of trains 
and the noise as of a whole town waking from nightmare with stertorous, 
indrawn gasps—these colossal facts of the senses and the soul are the 
only colours in which the very image of war can be painted. Mr. Crane 
has composed his palette with these colours, and has painted a picture 
that challenges comparison with the most vivid scenes of Tolstoi’s 
la Guerre et la Paix or of Zola’s fa Débécle. This is unstinted 
praise, but I feel bound to give it after reading the book twice and 
comparing it with Zola’s Sédan and Tolstoi’s account of Rostow’s 
squadron for the first time under fire. Indeed, I think that Mr. Crane’s 
picture of war is more complete than Tolstoi’s, more true than Zola’s. 
Rostow’s sensations are conveyed by Tolstoi with touches more subtile 
than any to be found even in his Sebastopol, but they make but 
a brief passage in a long book, much else of which is devoted to the 
theory that Napoleon and his marshals were mere waifs on a tide of 
humanity or to the analysis of divers characters exposed to civilian 
experiences. Zola, on the other hand, compiles an accurate catalogue 
of almost all that is terrible and nauseating in war; but it is his own 
catalogue of facts made in cold blood, and not the procession of flashing 
images shot through the senses into one brain and fluctuating there 
with its rhythm of exaltation and fatigue. La Débécle gives the 
whole truth, the truth of science, as it is observed by a shrewd intellect, 
but not the truth of experience as it is felt in fragments magnified or 
diminished in accordance with the patient’s mood. The terrible things in 
war are not always terrible; the nauseating things do not always 
sicken. On the contrary, it is even these which sometimes lift the soul 
to heights from which they become invisible. And, again, at other 
times, it is the little miseries of most ignoble insignificance which fret 
through the last fibres of endurance. 

Mr. Crane, for his distinction, has hit on a new device, or at least on 
one which has never been used before with such consistency and effect. 
In order to show the features of modern war, he takes a subject—a 
youth with a peculiar temperament, capable of exaltation and yet 
morbidly sensitive. Then he traces the successive impressions made on 
such a temperament, from minute to minute, during two days of heavy 
fighting. He stages the drama of war, so to speak, within the mind of 
one man, and then admits you as to a theatre. You may, if you please, 
Vol. XIV.—No. 80. D 
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object that this youth is unlike most other young men who serve in the 
ranks, and that the same events would have impressed the average man 
differently ; but you are convinced that this man’s soul is truly drawn, 
and that the impressions made in it are faithfully rendered. The 
youth’s temperament is merely the medium which the artist has 
chosen: that it is exceptionally plastic makes but for the deeper 
incision of his work. It follows from Mr. Crane’s method that he 
creates by his art even such a first-hand report of war as we seek in 
vain among the journals and letters of soldiers. But the book is not 
written in the form of an autobiography: the author narrates. He is 
therefore at liberty to give scenery and action, down to the slightest 
gestures and outward signs of inward elation or suffering, and he does 
this with the vigour and terseness of a master. Had he put his 
descriptions of scenery and his atmospheric effects, or his reports of 
overheard conversations, into the mouth of his youth, thcir very excel- 
lence would have belied all likelihood. Yet in all his descriptions and all 
his reports he confines himself only to such things as that youth heard 
and saw, and, of these, only to such as influenced his emotions. By this 
compromise he combines the strength and truth of a monodrama with 
the directness and colour of the best narrative prose. The monodrama 
suffices for the lyrical emotion of Tennyson’s Maud ; but in Browning’s 
Martin Relf you feel the constraint of a form which in his Ring and the 
Book entails repetition often intolerable. 

Mr. Crane discovers his youth, Henry Fleming, in a phase of 
disillusion. It is some monotonous months since boyish “visions of 
broken-bladed glory” impelled him to enlist in the Northern Army 
towards the middle of the American war. That impulse is admirably 
given :—“ One night as he lay in bed, the winds had carried to him the 
clangouring of the church bells, as some enthusiast jerked the rope 
frantically to tell the twisted news of a great battle. This voice of the 
people rejoicing in the night had made him shiver ina prolonged ecstasy 
of excitement. Later he had gone down to his mother’s room, and had 
spoken thus: ‘Ma, I’m going to enlist.’ ‘Henry, don’t. you be a fool,’ 
his mother had replied. She had then covered her face with the quilt. 
There was an end to the matter for that night.” But the next morning 
he enlists. He is impatient of the homely injunctions given him in 
place of the heroic speech he expects in accordance with a tawdry 
convention, and so departs, with a “vague feeling of relief.” But, 
looking back from the gate, he sees his mother “kneeling among the 
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potato parings. Her brown face upraised and stained with tears, her 
spare form quivering.” Since then the army has done “little but sit 
still and try to keep warm” till he has “ grown to regard himself merely 
as a part of a vast blue demonstration.” In the sick langour of this 
waiting, he begins to suspect his courage and lies awake by night 
through hours of morbid introspection. He tries “to prove to himself 
mathematically that he would not run from a battle”; he constantly 
leads the conversation round to the problem of courage in order to 
gauge the confidence of his messmates. 


“How do you know you won't run when the time comes?” asked the youth. 
“ Run?” said the loud one, “run?—of course not!” He laughed. “Well,” continued 
the youth, “lots of good-a-’nough men have thought they was going to do great 
things before the fight, but when the time come they skedaddled.” “Oh, that’s all 
true, I s’pose,” replied the other, “but I’m not going to skedaddle. The man that 
bets on my running will lose his money, that’s all.” He nodded confidently. 


The youth is a “mental outcast” among his comrades, “ wrestling 
with his personal problem,” and sweating as he listens to the muttered 
scoring of a card game, his eyes fixed on the “red, shivering reflection of 
a fire.” Every day they drill; every night they watch the red camp- 
fires of the enemy on the far shore of a river, eating their hearts out. At 


last they march:—“In the gloom before the break of the day their 
uniforms glowed a deep purple blue. From across the river the red 
eyes were still peering. In the eastern sky there was a yellow patch, 
like a rug laid for the feet of the coming sun; and against it, black 
and pattern-like, ioomed the gigantic figure of the colonel on a gigantic 
horse.” (The book jn of such vivid impressions, half of sense and 


half of imagination : 
serpents crawling fr 


The columns as they marched “were like two 
m the cavern of night.” But the march, which, 
in his boyish imagination, should have led forthwith into melodramatic 
action is but the precursor of other marches. After days of weariness 
and nights of discomfort, at last, as in life, without preface, and in a 
lull of the mind’s anxiety, the long-dreaded and long-expected is 
suddenly and smoothly in process of accomplishment :—“ One grey 
morning he was kicked on the leg by the tall soldier, and then, before 
he was entirely awake, he found himself running down a wood road 
in the midst. of men who were panting with the first effects of speed. 
His canteen banged rhythmically upon his thigh, and his haversack 
bobbed softly. His musket bounced a trifle from his shoulder at 
each stride and made his cap feel uncertain upon his head.” From 
D 2 
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this moment, reached on the thirtieth page, the drama races through 
another hundred and sixty pages to the end of the book, and to 
read those pages is in itself an experience of breathless, lambent, 
detonating life. So brilliant and detached are the images evoked that, 
like illuminated bodies actually seen, they leave their fever-bright 
phantasms floating before the brain. You may shut the book, but you 
still see the battle-flags “jerked about madly in the smoke,” or sinking 
with “dying gestures of despair,” the men “dropping here and there 
like bundles” ; the captain shot dead with “an astonished and sorrowful 
look as if he thought some friend had done him an ill-turn” ; and the 
litter of corpses, “twisted in fantastic contortions,” as if “ they had fallen 
from some great height, dumped out upon the ground from the sky.” 
The book is full of sensuous impressions that leap out from the picture : 
of gestures, attitudes, grimaces, that flash into portentous definition, 
like faces from the climbing clouds of nightmare. It leaves the imagina- 
tion bounded with a “dense wall of smoke, furiously slit and slashed 
by the knife-like fire from the rifles.” It leaves, in short, such indelible 
traces as are left by the actual experience of war. The picture 
shows grisly shadows and vermilion splashes, but, as in the vast 
drama it reflects so truly, these features, though insistent, are small 
in size, and are lost in the immensity of the theatre. The tranquil forest 
stands around; the “fairy-blue of the sky” is over it all. And, as in 
the actual experience of war, the impressions which these startling 
features inflict, though acute, are iocalised and not too deep: are as it 
were mere pin-pricks, or, at worst, clean cuts from a lancet in a 
body thrilled with currents of physical excitement and sopped with 
anesthetics of emotion. Here is the author’s description of a forlorn 
hope :— 


As the regiment swung from its position out into a cleared space the woods and 
thickets before it awakened. Yellow flames leaped toward it from many directions. 
The line swung straight for a moment. Then the right wing swung forward; it in 
turn was surpassed by the left. Afterward the centre careered to the front until the 
regiment was a wedge-shaped mass .. . . the men, pitching forward insanely, had 
burst into cheerings, mob-like and barbaric, but tuned in strange keys that can 
arouse the dullard and the stoic .... There was the delirium that encounters 
despair and death, and is heedless and blind to odds .... Presently the straining 
pace ate up the energies of the men. As if by agreement, the leaders began to 
slacken their speed. The volleys directed against them had a seeming wind-like 
effect. The regiment snorted and blew. Among some stolid trees it began to 
falter and hesitate .... The youth had a vague belief that he had run miles, 
and he thought, in a way, that he was now in some new and unknown land... . 
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The charge withers away, and the lieutenant, the youth, and his friend 
run forward to rally the regiment. 


. 


danced and gyrated like tortured savages. The flag, obedient to these appeals, 
bended its glittering form and swept toward them. The men wavered in indecision 
for a moment, and then with a long wailful cry the dilapidated regiment surged 
forward and began its new journey. Over the field went the scurrying mass. It 
was a handful of men splattered into the faces of the enemy. ‘Toward it instantly 
sprang the yellow tongues. A vast quantity of blue smoke hung before them. 
A mighty banging made ears valueless. The youth ran like a madman to reach 
the woods before a bullet could discover him. He ducked his head low, like a 
football player. In his haste his eyes almost closed, and the scene was a wild 
blur. Pulsating saliva stood at the corner of his mouth. Within him, as he hurled 
forward, was born a love, a despairing fondness for this flag that was near him. 
It was a creation of beauty and invulnerability. It was a goddess radiant, that 
bended its form with an imperious gesture to him. It was a woman, red and white, 
hating and loving, that called him with the voice of his hopes. Because no harm 
could come to it he endowed it with power. He kept near, as if it could be a saver 
of lives, and an imploring cry went from his mind. 


In front of the colours three men began to bawl, “Come on! Comeon!” They 


This passage directly challenges comparison with Zola’s scene, in 
which the lieutenant and the old tradition, of an invincible French- 
man over-running the world “ between his bottle and his girl,” expire 
together among the morsels of a bullet-eaten flag. Mr. Crane has 
probably read /a Débacle, and wittingly threw down his glove. One can 
only say that he is justified of his courage. 

Mr. Crane’s method, when dealing with things seen and heard, is 
akin to Zola’s: he omits nothing and extenuates nothing, save the 
actual blasphemy and obscenity of a soldier’s oaths. These he indi- 
cates, sufficiently for any purpose of art, by brief allusions to their 
vigour and variety. Even Zola has rarely surpassed the appalling 
realism of Jim Conklin’s déath in Chapter X. Indeed, there is little 
to criticise in Mr. Crane’s observation, except an undue subordination 
of the shriil cry of bullets to the sharp crashing of rifles. He omits the 
long chromatic whine defining its invisible arc in the air, and the fretful 
snatch a few feet from the listener’s head. In addition to this gift of 
observation, Mr. Crane has at command the imaginative phrase. The 
firing follows a retreat as with “yellings of eager metallic hounds” ; 
the men at their mechanic loading and firing are like “ fiends jigging 
heavily in the smoke” ; in a lull before the attack “there passed slowly 
the intense moments that precede the tempest”; then, after single 
shots, “the battle roar settled to a rolling thunder, which was a 
single long explosion.” And, as I have said, when Mr. Crane deals 
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with things felt he gives a truer report than Zola. He postulates 
his hero’s temperament—a day-dreamer given over to morbid self- 
analysis who enlists, not from any deep-seated belief in the holiness of 
fighting fcr his country, but in hasty pursuit of a vanishing ambition. 
This choice enables Mr. Crane to double his picturesque advantage 
with an ethical advantage equally great. Not only is his youth, like 
the sufferer in Zhe Fall of the House of Usher, super-sensitive to every 
pin-prick of sensation: he is also a delicate meter of emotion and fancy. 
In such a nature the waves of feeling take exaggerated curves, and 
hallucination haunts the brain. Thus, when awaiting the first attack, 
his mind is thronged with vivid images of a circus he had seen as a 
boy: it is there in definite detail, even as the Apothecary’s shop 
usurps Romeo’s mind at the crisis of his fate. And thus also, like 
Herodotus’ Aristodemus, he vacillates between cowardice and heroism. 
Nothing could well be more subtile than his self-deception and that 
sudden enlightenment which leads him to “throw aside his mental 
pamphlets on the philosophy of the retreated and rules for the guidance 
of the damned.” His soul is of that kind which, “ sick with Self-love,” 
can only be saved “so as by fire”; and it is saved when the battle- 
bond of brotherhood is born within it, and is found plainly of deeper 
import than the cause for which he and his comrades fight, even as 
that cause is loftier than his personal ambition. By his choice of a 
hero Mr. Crane displays in the same work a pageant of the senses and 
a tragedy of the soul. 
But he does not obtrude his moral. The “tall soldier” and the 
lieutenant are brave and content throughout, the one by custom as 
a veteran, the other by constitution as a hero. But the two boys, 
the youth and his friend, “the loud soldier,’ are at first querulous 
braggarts, but at the last they are transmuted by danger until either 
might truly say :— 
“‘ We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill ; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assigned.” 
Let no man cast a stone of contempt at these two lads during their 
earlier weakness until he has fully gauged the jarring discordance of 
battle. To be jostled on a platform when you have lost your luggage 
and missed your train on an errand of vital importance gives a truer 
pre-taste of war than any field-day ; yet many a well-disciplined man 
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will denounce the universe upon slighter provocation. It is enough that 
these two were boys and that they became men. 

Yet must it be said that this youth’s emotional experience was. 
singular. In a battle there are a few physical cowards, abjects born 
with defective circulations, who literally turn blue at the approach of 
danger, and a few on whom danger acts like the keen, rare atmosphere 
of snow-clad peaks. But between these extremes come many to whom 
danger is as strong wine, with the multitude which gladly accepts the 
“iron laws of tradition” and finds welcome support in “a moving box.” 
To this youth, as the cool dawn of his first day’s fighting changed by 
infinitesimal gradations to a feverish noon, the whole evolution pointed 
to“a trap”; but I have seen another youth under like circumstances toss 
a pumpkin into the air and spit it on his sword. To this youth the very 
landscape was filled with “the stealthy approach of death.” You are 
convinced by the author’s art that it was so to this man. But to others, 
as the clamour increases, it is as if the serenity of the morning had 
taken refuge in their brains. This man “stumbles over the stones as he 
runs breathlessly forward” ; another realises for the first time how right 
it is to be adroit even in running. The movement of his body becomes 
an art, which is not self-conscious, since its whole intention is to 
impress others within the limits of a modest decorum. We know that 
both love and courage teach this mastery over the details of living. 
You can tell from the way one woman, out of all the myriads, walks 
down Piccadilly, that she is at last aware of love. And you can tell from 
the way a man enters a surgery or runs toward a firing-line that he, too, 
realises how wholly the justification of any one life lies in its perfect 
adjustment to others. The woman in love, the man in battle, may each 
say, for their moment, with the artist, “I was made perfect too.” They 
also are of the few to whom “God whispers in the ear.” 

But had Mr. Crane taken an average man he would have written an 
ordinary story, whereas he has written one which is certain to last. It 
is glorious to see his youth discover courage in the bed-rock of primeval 
antagonism after the collapse of his tinsel bravado; it is something 
higher to see him raise upon that rock the temple of resignation. Mr. 
Crane, as an artist, achjeves by his singleness of purpose a truer and 
completer picture of war than either Tolstoi, bent also upon proving the 
insignificance of heroes, or Zola, bent- also upon prophesying the 
regeneration of France. That is much; but it is more that his work of 
art, when completed, chimes with the universal experience of mankind ; 
that his heroes find in their extreme danger, if not confidence in their 
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leaders and conviction in their cause, at least the conviction that most 
men do what they can or, at most, what they must. We have few good 
accounts of battles—many of shipwrecks; and we know that, just as 
the storm rises, so does the commonplace captain show as a god, and the 
hysterical passenger as a cheerful heroine. 

It is but a further step to recognise all life for a battle and this earth 
for a vessel lost in space. We may then infer that virtues easy in 
moments of distress may be useful also in everyday experience. 

GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


OF A CERTAIN EXAMINATION 
** Candidates are examined in Gothic, Icelandic, and Saxon.” 


In days of old when Spenser sang, 

And Art and Letters were akin, 

The halls of Verse re-echoing rang 

To voice of bard and paladin ; 

Now are those singers gathered in, 

Their garments given to the moth, 

And o’er their bones there gleams the grin 
Of Saxon, Icelander, and Goth. 


Shakespeare and Milton may go hang, 
For what knew they of sage Alcuin ? 
St. Patrick’s Dean wrote modern slang, 
And Wordsworth is not worth a pin. 
Poor ghosts of poets, worn and thin, 
Brayed all to pieces by the wrath 
Symphonius, from the lion’s skin, 

Of Saxon, Icelander, and Goth ! 


And now does that barbaric gang 
Invade all learning, and begin, 

From San Francisco to Penang, 

To stroke the beard, and wag the chin, 
And drown all music in their din, 

And cut all letters to their cloth, 

And brain all poets with the shin 

Of Saxon, Icelander, and Goth. 


Envoy. 
Prince of Examiners! They sin 
Who brush our Art aside like froth. 
Take heart : ’tis yours and mine to spin 
The Saxon, Icelander, and Goth. 
WALTER RALEIGH. 





L’'ART DE LA BIOGRAPHIE 
A science historique nous laisse dans Tl incertitude sur les 
L individus. Elle ne nous révéle que les points par ot ils furent 
attachés aux actions générales. Elle nous dit que Napoléon 
était souffrant le jour de Waterloo, qu'il faut attribuer |’excessive activité 
intellectuelle de Newton a la continence absolue de son tempérament, 
qu’ Alexandre était ivre lorsqu’il tua Klitos et que la fistule de Louis 
XIV put étre la cause de certaines de ses résolutions, Pascal raisonne 
sur le nez de Cléopatre, s’il edt été plus court, ou sur un grain de sable 
dans l’uréthre de Cromwell. Tous ces faits individuels n’ont de valeur 
que parce quiils ont modifié les évenements ou qu’ils auraient pu en 
dévier la série. Ce sont des causes réelles ou possibles. II faut les 
laisser aux savants. 

L’art est a lopposé des idées générales, ne décrit que |’individuel, ne 
désire que l’unique. I] ne classe pas; il déclasse. Pour autant que 
cela nous occupe, nos idées générales peuvent étre semblables a celles 
qui ont cours dans la planéte Mars et trois lignes qui se coupent forment 
un triangle sur tous les points de l’univers. Mais regardez une feuille 
d’arbre, avec ses nervures capricieuses, ses teintes variées par l’ombre et 
le soleil, le gonflement qu’y a soulevé la chute d’une goutte de pluie, 
la piqdre qu’y a laissée un insecte, la trace argentée du petit escargot, la 
premiére dorure mortelle qu’y marque l’automne ; cherchez une feuille 
exactement semblable dans toutes les grandes foréts de la terre: je vous 
mets au défi. Il n’y a pas de science du tégument d’une foliole, des 
filaments d’uneé cellule, de la courbure d’une veine, de la manie d’une 
habitude, des crochets d’un caractére. Que tel homme ait eu le nez 
tordu, un ceil plus haut que I’autre, |’articulation du bras noueuse ; qu’il 
ait eu coutume de manger a telle heure un blanc de poulet, qu’il ait 
préféré le Malvoisie au Chateau-Margaux, voila qui est sans parallele 
dans le monde. Aussi bien que Socrate Thalés aurait pu dire TNOQOI 
XEATTON ; mais il ne se serait pas frotté la jambe dans la prison de la 
méme maniére, avant de boire la cigué. Les idées des grands hommes . 
sont le patrimoine commun de l’humanité: chacun d’eux ne posséda 
réellement que ses bizarreries. Le livre qui décrirait un homme en 
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toutes ses anomalies serait une ceuvre d’art comme une estampe 
japonaise ou on voit éternellement l’image d’une petite chenille apergue 
une fois a une heure particuli¢re du jour. 

Les histoires restent muettes sur ces choses. Dans la rude collection 
de matériaux que fournissent les témoignages, il n’y a pas beaucoup de 
brisures singuliéres et inimitables. Les biographes anciens surtout sont 
avares. N’estimant guére que la vie publique ou la grammaire, ils nous 
transmirent sur les grands hommes leurs discours et les titres de leurs 
livres. C’est Aristophane lui-méme qui nous a donné la joie de savoir 
qu'il était chauve, et si le nez camard de Socrate n’efit servi 4 des com- 
paraisons littéraires, si son habitude de marcher les pieds déchaussés 
n’etit fait partie de son systeme philosophique de mépris pour le corps, 
nous n’aurions conservé de lui que ses interrogatoires de morale. Les 
commérages de Suétone ne sont que des polémiques haineuses. Le 
bon génie de Plutarque fit parfois de lui un artiste; mais il ne sut 
pas comprendre l’essence de son art, puisqu’il imagina des “ paralléles ” 
—comme si deux hommes proprement décrits en tous leurs détails 
pouvaient se ressembler! On est réduit a consulter Athénée, Aulu-Gelle, 
des scoliastes, et Diogéne Laérce qui crut avoir composé une espéce 
WVhistoire de la philosophie. 

La sentiment de lindividuel s'est développé davantage dans les 
temps modernes. L’ceuvre de Boswell serait parfaite s’il n’avait jugé 
nécessaire d’y citer la correspondance de Johnson et des digressions sur 
ses livres. Les“ Vies des personnes éminentes” par Aubrey sont plus 
satisfaisantes. Aubrey eut, sans aucun doute, |’instinct de la biographie. 
Comme il est facheux que le style de cet excellent antiquaire ne soit 
pas a la hauteur de sa conception! Son livre efit été la récréation 
éternelle des esprits avisés. Aubrey n’éprouva jamais le besoin d’établir 
un rapport entre des détails individuels et des idées générales. II lui 
suffisait que d’autres efissent marqué pour la célébrité les hommes 
auxquels il prenait intérét.. On ne sait point la plupart du temps s’il 
s'agit d’un mathématicien, d’un homme d’Etat, d’un poete, ou d’un 
horloger. Mais chacun d’eux a son trait unique, qui le différencie 
pour jamais parmi les hommes. 

Le peintre Hokusai espérait parvenir lorsqu’il aurait cent dix ans, 
a lidéal de son art. A ce moment, disait-il, tout point, toute ligne 
tracés par son pinceau seraient vivants. Par vivants, entendez indi- 
viduels. Rien de plus semblable que des points et des lignes: la 
géométrie se fonde sur ce postulat. L’art parfait de Hokusai exigeait 
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que rien ne fit plus different. Ainsi lidéal du biographe serait de 
différencier infiniment l’aspect de deux philosophes qui ont inventé a 
peu prés la méme métaphysique. Voila pourquoi Aubrey, qui s’attache 
uniquement aux hommes, n’atteint pas la perfection, puisqu’il n’a pas 
su accomplir la miraculeuse transformation qu’espérait Hokusai de la 
ressemblance en la diversité. Mais Aubrey n’était pas parvenu a |’4ge 
de cent dix ans. II est fort estimable néanmoins, et il se rendait compte 
de la portée de son livre. “Je me souviens, dit-il, dans sa préface 
a Anthony Wood, d’un mot du général Lambert—‘that the best of men 
are but men at the best—ce dont vous trouverez divers exemples dans 
cette rude et hative collection. Aussi ces arcanes ne devront-ils étre 
exposés au jour que dans environ trente ans. II convient en effet que 
lauteur et les personnages (semblables a des nefles) soient pourris 
auparavant.” 

On pourrait découvrir chez les prédécesseurs d’Aubrey quelques 
rudiments de son art. Ainsi Diogene Laérce nous apprend qu’ Aristote 
portait sur l’estomac une bourse de cuir pleine d’huile chaude, et qu’on 
trouva dans sa maison, aprés sa mort, quantité de vases de terre. Nous 
ne saurons jamais ce qu’Aristote faisait de toutes ces poteries. Et le 
mystére en est aussi agréable que les conjectures auxquelles Boswell 
nous abandonne sur l’usage que faisait Johnson des pelures seches 
d’orange qu'il avait coutume de conserver dans ses poches. Ici 
Diogéne Laérce se hausse presque au sublime de l’inimitable Boswell. 
Mais ce sont la de rares plaisirs. Tandis qu’Aubrey nous en donne 
a chaque ligne. Milton, nous dit-il, “pronongait la lettre R trés dure.” 
Spenser “ était un petit homme, portait les cheveux courts, une petite 
collerette, et des petites manchettes.” Barclay “vivait en Angleterre 
a quelque époque Zempore R. Jacobi. C était alors un homme vieux, 
a barbe blanche, et il portait un chapeau a plume, ce qui scandalisait 


quelques personnes sévéres.” Erasme “n’aimait pas le poisson, quoique 


’ 


né dans une ville poissonniére.” Pour Bacon, “aucun de ses serviteurs 
n’osait apparaitre devant lui sans bottes en cuir d’Espagne; car il 
sentait aussitét l’odeur du cuir de veau, qui lui était désagréable.” Le 
docteur Fuller “avait la téte si fort en travail que, se promenant et 
méditant avant diner, il mangeait un pain de deux sous sans s’en 
apercevoir.” Sur Sir William Davenant il fait cette remarque: “ J’étais 
a son enterrement ; il avait un cercucil de noyer. Sir John Denham 
assura que c’était le plus beau cercueil qu’il eit jamais vu.”- Il écrit 
a propos de Ben Jonson: “J’ai entendu dire 4 M. Lacy, l’acteur, qu'il 
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avait coutume de porter un manteau pareil a un manteau de cocher, 
avec des fentes sous les aisselles.” Voici ce qui le frappe chez William 
Prinne: “Sa maniére de travailler était telle. Il mettait un long 
bonnet piqué qui lui tombait d’au moins 2 ou 3 pouces sur les yeux et 
qui lui servait d’abat-jour pour protéger ses yeux de la lumiére, et 
toutes les 3 heures environ, son domestique devait lui apporter un pain 
et un pot d’ale pour lui refociller ses esprits ; de sorte qu'il travaillait, 
buvait, et machonnait son pain, et ceci l’entretenait jusqu’a la nuit ot 
il faisait un bon souper.” Hobbes “ devint trés chauve dans sa vieillesse ; 
pourtant, dans sa maison, il avait coutume d’étudier nu-téte, et disait 
qu'il ne prenait jamais froid mais que son plus grand ennui était d’empé 
cher les mouches de venir se poser sur sa calvitie. I] ne nous dit 
rien de /’Oceana de John Harrington mais nous raconte que |’auteur 
“« A°D"™ 1660, fut envoyé prisonnier a la Tour, ot on le garda, puis a 
Portsey Castle. Son séjour dans ces prisons (étant un gentilhomme 
de haut esprit et de téte chaude) fut la cause procatarctique de son 
délire ou de sa folie qui ne fut pas furieuse—car il causait assez 
raisonnablement et il était de société fort plaisante ; mais il lui vint la 
fantaisie que sa sueur se changeait en mouches et parfois en abeilles, 
ad cetera sobrius; et il fit construire une maisonnette versatile en 
planches dans le jardin de Mr. Hart (en face St. James’s Park) pour en 
faire l’expérience. I] la tournait au soleil et s’asseyait en face ; puis il 
faisait apporter ses queues de renard pour chasser et massacrer toutes 
les mouches et abeilles qu’on y découvrirait ; ensuite il fermait les 
chassis. Or il ne faisait cette expérience que dans la saison chaude, de 
facon que quelques mouches se dissimulaient dans les fentes et dans les 
plis des draperies. Au bout d’un quart d’heure peut-étre, la chaleur 
faisait sortir de leur trou une mouche, ou deux, ou davantage. Alors il 
s’écriait : “ Ne voyez-vous pas clairement qu’elles sortent de moi?” 

Voici tout ce qu’il nous dit de Meriton. “Son vrai nom était Head. 
M. Bovey le connaissait bien. Né en.... Etait libraire dans Little 
Britain. Il avait été parmi les bohémiens. I] avait l’air d’un coquin 
avec ses veux goguelus. [I] pouvait se changer en n’importe quelle 
forme. Fit banqueroute 2 ou 3 fois. Fut enfin libraire, ou vers sa fin. 
Il gagnait sa vie par ses griffonnages. II était payé 20 sh. la feuille. 
I] écrivit plusieurs livres: The English Rogue, The Art of Wheadling, &c. 
Il fut noyé en allant 4 Plymouth par la pleine mer vers 1676, étant 
agé d’environ 50 ans.” 

Enfin il faut citer sa biographie de Descartes : 
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M®*® RENATUS DES CARTES. 


“Nobilis Gallus, Perroni Dominus, summus Mathematicus et Philo- 
sophus, natus Turonum, pridie Calendas Apriles 1596. Denatus 
Holmiae, Calendis Februarii, 1650. (Je trouve cette inscription sous 
son portrait par C. V. Dalen.) Comment il passa son temps en sa 
jeunesse et par quelle méthode il devint si savant, il le raconte au monde 
en son traité intitulé de la Méthode. La Société de Jésus se glorifie 
que l’ordre ait eu l’honneur de son éducation. I] vécut plusieurs années 
a Egmont (prés la Haye) d’ow il data plusieurs de ses livres. C’était un 
homme trop sage pour s’encombrer d’une femme; mais, étant homme, 
il avait les désirs et appétits d’un homme; il entretenait donc une belle 
femme de bonne condition qu’il aimait, et dont il eut quelques enfants 
(je crois 2 ou 3). Il serait fort surprenant qu’issus des reins d’un tel 
pere ils n’eussent point regu une belle éducation. II était si éminem- 
ment savafit que tous les savants lui rendaient visite et beaucoup 
d’entre eux le priaient de leur montrer ses .... d’instruments (a 
cette époque la science mathématique était fortement li¢e a la connais- 
sance des instruments, et ainsi que le disait Sr. H. S. a la pratique des 
tours). Alors il tirait un petit tiroir sous la table et leur montrait un 
compas dont l’une des branches était cassée; et puis, pour régle, il se 
servait d’une feuille de papier pli¢ée en double.” 

Il est clair qu’Aubrey a eu la conscience parfaite de son travail. 
Ne croyez pas qu'il ait méconnu la valeur des idées philosophiques de 
Descartes ou de Hobbes. Ce n’est pas la ce qui l’intéressait. Il nous dit 
fort bien que Descartes lui-méme a exposé sa méthode au monde. II 
n’ignore pas que Harvey découvrit la circulation du sang; mais il 
préfére noter que ce grand homme passait ses insomnies a se promener 
en chemise, qu'il avait une mauvaise écriture, et que les plus célebres 
médecins de Londres n’auraient pas donné six sous d’une de ses 
ordonnances. II] est sar de nous avoir éclairé sur Francis Bacon, 
lorsqu’il nous a expliqué qu'il avait l’ceil vif et délicat, couleur noi- 
sette, et pareil a l’ceil d’une vipére. Mais ce n’est pas un aussi grand 
artiste que Holbein. II ne sait pas fixer pour |’éternité un individu par 
ses traits spéciaux sur un fond de ressemblance avec l’idéal, I] donne 
la vie 4 un ceil, au nez, a la jambe, a la moue de ses modeles: il ne 
sait pas animer la figure. Le viei! Hokusai voyait bien qu'il fallait 
parvenir 4 rendre individuel ce qu’il y a de plus général. Aubrey n’a 
pas eu la méme pénétration. Si le livre de Boswell tenait en dix pages, 
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ce serait l’ceuvre d’art attendue. Le bon sens du docteur Johnson se 
compose des lieux communs les plus vulgaires; exprimé avec la 
violence bizarre que Boswell a su peindre, il a une qualité unique dans 
ce monde. Seulement ce catalogue pesant ressemble aux dictionnaires 
mémes du docteur: on pourrait en tirer une Sczentia Johnsoniana, avec 
un index. Boswell n’a pas en le courage esthétique de choisir. 

L’art du biographe consiste justement dans le choix. II n’a pas a se 
préoccuper d’étre vrai; il doit créer dans un chaos de traits humains. 
Leibnitz dit que pour faire le monde Dieu a choisi le meilleur parmi les 
possibles. Le biographe, comme une divinité inférieure, sait choisir 
parmi les possibles humains, celui qui est unique. II ne doit pas plus 
se tromper sur l’art que Dieu ne s’est trompé sur la bonteé. II est 
nécessaire que leur instinct 4 tous deux soit infaillible. De patients 
démiurges out assemblé pour le biographe des idées, des mouvements 
de physionomie, des événements. Leur ceuvre se trouve dans les 
chroniques, les mémoires, les correspondances et les scolies. Au 
milieu de cette grossi¢re réunion le biographe trie de quoi composer 
une forme qui ne ressemble a aucune autre. I] n’est pas utile qu'elle 
soit pareille 4 celle qui fut créée jadis par un dieu supérieur, pourvu 
qu'elle soit unique, comme toute autre création. 

Les biographes ont malheureusement cru d’ordinaire qu’ils étaient 
historiens. Et ils nous ont privé ainsi de portraits admirables. Ils ont 
supposé que seule la vie des grands hommes pouvait nous intéresser. 
L’art est étranger a ces considérations. Aux yeux du peintre le portrait 
d’un homme inconnu par Cranach a autant de valeur que le portrait 
d’Erasme. Ce n’est pas grace au nom d’Erasme que ce tableau est 
inimitable. L’art du biographe serait de donner autant de prix a la 
vie d’un pauvre acteur qu’ a la vie de Shakespeare. C’est un bas 
instinct qui nous fait remarquer avec plaisir le raccourcissement du 
sterno-mastoidien dans le buste d’Alexandre, ou la méche autori- 
taire dans le portrait de Napoléon. La sourire de Monna Lisa, dont 
nous ne savons rien (c’est peut-étre un visage d’homme) est plus 
mystérieux. Une grimace dessinée par Hokusai entraine a de plus 
profondes méditations. Si l’on tentait l’art ot excellérent Boswell et 
Aubrey, il ne faudrait sans doute point décrire minutieusement le plus 
grand homme de son temps, ou noter la caractéristique des plus célébres 
dans le passé, mais raconter avec le méme souci les existences uniques 
des hommes, qu’ils aient été divins, médiocres, ou criminels. 

"MARCEL SCHWOB. 











“THE MONROE DOCTRINE” 


ATRIOTIC writers in the Press of the United States are reported 
to have vocalised their satisfaction that Mr. Cleveland has given 
a quite new force to the Monroe Doctrine, in that paragraph 
of his Message to Congress which deals with the “strained relations” of 
this country, and the Republic of Venezuela. What the President of 
the United States really meant is, perhaps, known to the Foreign Office, 
which has had the advantage of reading Mr. Olney’s despatch. It is 
not quite clear from the wording of the Message. We are at all times 
under a disadvantage in dealing with that document. It is designed, 
chiefly, for home consumption, and directed to a political world so very 
different from ours that we cannot judge it as we should a speech by the 
German Emperor, or an answer to a deputation by his brother of Russia, 
or even a declaration of policy by a French Premier. If any of these 
three were to use such language as Mr. Cleveland allowed himself to 
employ in regard to the late occupation of Corinto, it would be thought 
insolent and hostile. He more than implied that England had had 
aggressive intentions, but that, having resigned them on receipt of a 
severe warning, had been allowed to settle her dispute with Nicaragua 
by the gracious permission of the United States. 

Now, from a European ruler this would be considered at least 
Napoleonic. But the position of the speaker must be taken into 
account, when we are estimating the quality of his words. Don Quixote 
gave the sycophant chaplain to understand that a priest cannot insult, 
since he cannot fight, and that therefore he must be endured with 
patience, when he permits himself liberties of speech which would be 
resented in a layman. The United States stand so much apart from 
the societv of civilised Powers that they are hardly to be judged by its 
laws. That it is both foolish and vulgar to menace where you do not 
mean to strike, that an avowal of distrust in a friendly Power, and the 
use of arrogant language towards it, are bad policy and bad manners— 
these and other such rules of international courtesy do not affect the 
President of the United States. He does not really speak to ws when he 
takes the high dictatorial tone, but to the electors. They are supposed, 
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and no doubt rightly, to like to hear of the “Monroe Doctrine,” with 
all it implies, from time to time; and, since they pay the piper, nothing 
is more reasonable than that they should call the tune. 

Yet, though these periodical variations on the old theme principally 
affect the Americans, they are not wholly without interest to ourselves. 
When the Red American Indian (whose influence on his white conquerors 
has, perhaps, been: too much neglected by students of the constitutional 
history of the United States) holds a ghost dance, it is because he feels 
inclined to go on the war path. The dislike of England is so universal 
in America that there is always a disposition to quarrel with her. 
“Incident to this Point is for ‘These States’ to have those Laws or 
Customs which may reach forth unto them just occasions (as may be 
pretended) of War. For there is that Justice imprinted in the nature of 
Men, that they enter not upon Wars (whereof so many Calamities do 
ensue) but upon some at the least Specious Grounds, and Quarrels. 
The Turk hath at hand for Cause of War the Propagation of his Law 
or Sect,a Quarrel which he may always command.” The American 
hath at hand, if not for war, at least for bluster out of which war may 
come, the Monroe Doctrine to supply him with some at least specious 
ground for “twisting the Lion’s tail.” Of course, this is rather canazllc 
than dangerous, but there is just a possibility that it may rise to the 
higher level. So it is not wholly useless for us to know what the 
Monroe Doctrine has been, and to note what it may be made to imply. 
It has been deducted, as Mr. Dana allows in his edition of Wheaton’s 
International Law, through “a good deal of controversy and mis- 
understanding” from two passages in Mr. Monroe’s Message to Congress 
in December, 1823. Neither laid down any general doctrine and 
neither has the least bearing on the existing dispute between England 
and Venezuela. They dealt with particular questions, and with states of 
things which have long passed away. 

The first, and the least important, referred to disputes between 
England, Russia, and the United States over boundaries. “In the 
discussions,” said Mr. Monroe, “to which this interest have given rise, 
and in the arrangements in which they may terminate, the occasion has 
been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for. future colonisation by any European Power.” ~ The 
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President’s style was lumbering and a little pleonastic (henceforth 
could hardly be subject to aught that was not future); while his facts 
were, in 1823, open to dispute. But his meaning is clear, and his 
assertions have been made accurate by time. Whatever may have 
been the case then, it is now the fact, that every square mile of the 
two continents lies within the borders of some recognised State. 
However advantageous it might be, to the very considerable portion 
of the two Americas which welters in half-breed anarchy, to be taken 
in hand by European colonisation, nobody disputes that the sending 
of a colony into the worst of them would be an act of war. Moreover, 
it must be fairly allowed that it would justify the intervention of the 
United States, if they have made it a rule of their policy not to permit 
the extension of European authority on the continents of America. 
In so far the “Monroe Doctrine” is only a New-World version of the 
Old-World balance of power. The Union would have exactly the same 
right to forbid the occupation of Mexico by France that we should have 
*to resist any attempt of hers to seize Belgium. Neither of us chooses 
to have her fer neighbour ‘on these terms; and that is enough. But 
what has all this got to do with the question whether the hinterland of 
British Guiana extends to this river or to that range of hills? The point 
here is not whether a certain tract of country is to be the property of 
the first comer, but to which of two it belongs. It is for the two to 
settle. Of course, if the United States choose to intervene, they have 
a right so to do, in the sense in which the word is applied to the 
acts of sovereign States: they have the power, and no other nation 
can limit their freedom except by the use of force. But if they do. 
step in, both parties have an equally good “right” to resent the intrusion, 
and if one submits because it finds them with it, the other is free to. 
consider itself offended, and to regulate its acts accordingly. 

Americans are not unaware that this part of Mr. Monroe’s Message is: 
ancient history ; but they are not without hope of keeping enough life in 
it to leave it capable of development, by combining it with another 
passage. To be sure, on the face of it, this might also seem to be 
applicable to nothing which now exists on the surface of the earth. It 
has only to be quoted to show that it dealt with something which has 
no existing equivalent. “Our policy in regard to Europe,” so it runs, 
“which was adopted at an early stage of the wars which has so long 
agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same ; 
which is not to interfere in the internal ccncerns of any of its Powers: 
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to consider the government de facto as the legitimate government for 
us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting in all instances 
the just claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from none. But 
in regard to these continents, circumstances are eminently and con- 
spicuously different. It is impossible that the Allied Powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of either continent without 
endangering our peace and happiness ; nor can any one believe that our 
Southern brethren if left to themselves would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition in any form with indifference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of Spain with those new governments, 
and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she can 
never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other Powers will 
pursue the same course.” 

Here, again, the good President’s official language is cumbrous, but * 
intelligible. No comment, no knowledge of contemporary events, is 
needed to show a reader of the most moderate intelligence that 
Mr. Monroe was dealing with some state of things in which certain 
Allied Powers, in pursuit of some system of theirs, were proposing 
to take measures for reducing the Spanish colonies in America to 
obedience. This was unwelcome to the United States, which, speaking 
by their first Magistrate, warned the said intruders to refrain. In 
substance that was how matters stood in 1823. The Allied Powers, 
on whom Mr. Monroe had his eye, were those forming the Holy 
Alliance. Its ruling spirit was Metternich, and it had just released 
Ferdinand of Spain from the hands of his Cortes. This happy 
beginning had inspired it to carry out the Leybach Circular of 
May 12th, 1821. In that document it was announced that the Holy 
Alliance regarded “as equally null, and disallowed by the public law 
of Europe, any pretended reform effected by revolt and open force.” 
The Alliance had followed this up next year by solemnly binding itself 
to “repel the maxim of rebellion, in whatever place or under whatever 
form it might show itself.” It was its firm conviction that “the 
European Powers have an undoubted right to take a hostile attitude 
in regard to those States in which the overthrow of the Government might 
operate as an example.” Here was a view of “undoubted right ” which 
was perfectly incompatible with that of the United States. No wonder, 
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then, that Mr. Monroe’s Government, which was based on “the maxim 
of rebellion” and had “operated as an example,” was reluctant to see 
such a system extended to the New World. It did very well to 
keep what was likely to prove incompatible with its own existence as 
far off as might be. In 1823 the time was come to speak out, for 
the Holy Alliance, after suppressing the Liberal institutions of Spain, 
Piedmont, and Naples, was met-in conference in Verona, and was 
considering how to make an end of the very bad example set by the 
insurgent Spanish colonies. 

All this was very well, and quite reasonable ; and perhaps we have 
no call to complain if our American friends fix their attention exclu- 
sively on Mr. Monroe’s share in the business. “ Alone I did it” 
is a sentence which comes, if anything, more natural to them than to 
most. As a matter of historic fact they were not alone; and, if they 
had been, it is quite possible that the Holy Alliance would not have 
been deterred from attempting to re-establish sound principles in the 
New World. They had Mr. Canning and the English Government with 
them, and that made a considerable difference. England had seen the 
intervention of the Holy Alliance in Spain carried out (as it was) by a 
French army, with great reluctance. If the Duke of Wellington had 
been consumed by that desire to play the great game of war which 
Napoleon, in one of his conversations at St. Helena, thought must 
certainly influence him, there can be very little doubt that England 
would have forbidden the expedition of the “ 100,000 sons of St. Louis” 
to relieve the imprisoned Ferdinand. But nothing was further from the 
Duke’s wish than to lead another army in Spain. He had come back 
therefrom with little regard for the people, and a hearty dislike 
of the Cortes, which had not “ treated him like a gentleman” ; and his 
sympathies were entirely with the Holy Alliance. The Tory party 
agreed with him ; and though Canning, if left to himself, would perhaps 
have preferred another course, the English Government pursued a policy 
of non-intervention. How far it was wise to take a line which did not 
please the despotic Governments, and did throw all the Liberals of 
Europe into alliance with revolutionary France—thereby making it 
certain that, cnce the legitimate monarchy was overthrown, they would 
look to her, and not to us as leader—would be an interesting subject 
of enquiry if I were writing the history of the foreign policy of England. 
But I am not, and it is enough to say that our measures left us with 
no friend in Europe, legitimist or rebel. 
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When, however, the Holy Alliance began to show a disposition 
to extend its system to the New World, the case was altered. Success 
in any such enterprise would, of course, have been followed by that 
exclusion of English trade from South America, which had been 
the uniform rule under Spanish dominion. Here an interest was 
touched which the most resolute Tory dared not offend. Sympathy 
with sound legitimist principles was constrained to fall silent, and 
Mr. Canning took steps to give the Holy Alliance a counter-stroke 
for its intervention in Spain. Everybody knows how he called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old: which was 
his rhetorical way of saying that he decided to recognise the South 
American Republics. The minor details need not concern us. Some 
of them were undignified, as, for instance, the mutual charges of an 
intention to seize Cuba brought by France and England before the 
President of the United States. The essential facts are that Mr. Canning 
endeavoured to persuade the United States to join England in a 
counter-declaration against the Holy Alliance, and that the United States 
preferred to act by themselves, and did so by Mr. Monroe’s Message to 
Congress: while we took action, for our part, by recognising the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish-American Republics, and showing a sufficiently 
marked inclination to help them. This, of course, cut short all schemes 
for intervention on the part of the Holy Alliance. It could, and 
perhaps would, have disregarded Mr. Monroe ; but human folly was not 
capable of supposing that in 1823 the combined navies of Europe could 
have shown a bowsprit out of port without England’s consent. 

This is the whole historic basis of the so-called Monroe Doctrine. 
It contains two declarations of policy on the part of the United States. 
The one dealt with a state of things which is now as much ancient 
history as the Holy Alliance itself. The other also had reference 
exclusively to conditions which no longer exist. In so far as it proved 
valid, the credit belongs rather to Mr. Canning, and to England, than to 
Mr. Monroe and the United States. Nothing, in fact, can well be more 
inaccurate than to describe it as a “doctrine” at all. Mr. Monroe 
laid down no general rule. He only announced that his administration 
could not consent to the extension to the New World of a European 
system, which aimed, on principle, at the destruction of Governments 
resting on exactly the same basis as that of the United States. A 
natural regard for their own safety would have dictated that course 
whoever had been President of These States. It is, in fact, mere accident 
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that Mr. Monroe’s name is connected with the “doctrine” at all. He 
seems to have been largely supplied both with ideas and language by a 
much stronger man—his Secretary of State, J. Quincy Adams. 

While these are the substantial facts as to the Monroe doctrine, there 
is no doubt that a good deal of theory has grown round it, which is 
quite capable of being interpreted into action. There has always beena 
party in the United States in favour of establishing something which, for 
want of a better name, may be described as a position of “ protection 
without responsibility ” over all America. The aspiration is somewhat 
vague, and has been treated with scant favour by Congress, whenever an 
effort has been made to get it formally recognised. In practice the United 
States have shown a marked disinclination to be led into “ entanglements” 
with Spanish-American Republics. They know the kind of persons by 
whom those remarkable polities are governed, and have always declined 
to enter into engagements, which would render them liable to be called 
upon to support some handful of adventurers of mixed Spanish, 
Indian, and Negro blood, in the pursuit of some insanely barbarous 
quarrel with a European Power. But, though their practical action 
has been rational, there have been at all times indications of a 
desire on the part of bodies of citizens, more or less numerous, for a 
different line of conduct. There was, for example, the old “manifest 
destiny ” theory which had its day of favour: the manifest destiny, to 
wit, of Mexico and Central America to be annexed by the Union for 
the purpose of extending the Slave States. Of this there is no more 
talk. But the something or other, which is fathered on the Monroe 
Doctrine, exists in another form. The American naval officer who was 
dismissed for making a fool of himself in connexion with our recent 
occupation of Corinto is not the only American of the same way 
of thinking. He held and, unfortunately for himsclf, he publicly 
proclaimed, the opinion that it is the business of the United States to 
interfere whenever some Republic of mestizos, speaking a deboshed 
Castilian, is to be chastised for insulting a European Power. They are 
Republicans, and z¢ is a Monarchy; and therefore the United States 
are to protect them in the name of freedom. This, of course, is sheer 
newspaper nonsense. And the naval officer who indulged in it on a 
public occasion was properly dismissed from his command. 

If we could consider that incident as a mere instance of individual 
folly, there would be no need tosay anything about it. But it is a serious 
consideration that such opinions as this naval officer’s are not only pro- 
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fessed by noisy journalists, but are really held by considerable. numbers 
of Americans. It is far from easy to say what they exactly mean by the 
Monroe Doctrine. What that was I have shown ; and it has obviously 
no application to existing conditions. When an American, who wishes to 
give any appearances of decent coherence to this “ Law or Sect,” is 
asked to explain, he will commonly answer that it is the fixed policy of 
the United States to resist the extension of European power in America. 
So much we understand; but this is only the old story which has no 
visible application to such disputes as to frontiers as are now in progress 
between France and Brazil, or England and Venezuela. In the shocking 
jargon of American politics, we hear of parties “subsisting on Ante- 
Bellum issues”: which from the context appears to mean fighting over 
worn-out quarrels. In this matter of the extension of European 
systems to the New World, it appears that not a few Americans have 
never got beyond their fear of the Holy Alliance, which has long been 
dissolved. Yet it would be rash to conclude that this is all. The facts: 
that the Monroe Doctrine is apt to come up about the time of the 
Presidential election; that it is always quoted for our benefit; that 
important votes in America are to be conciliated by an appearance of 
hostility to England: are not to be neglected. More: since this article 
was put into print Mr. Cleveland’s impudent and silly message has 
shown that what the “ Doctrine” has come to mean in the opinion of 
some Americans, and in connexion with this Venezuelan business, is 
this : that when a dispute as to the ownership of territory in which the 
United States are not in the least concerned arises between England 
and a South American Republic, the Republic is in the right, unless 
England can establish her claim to the satisfaction of “ These States”! 
That is a doctrine indeed, and one which implies the hegemony of 
the Union over both continents. It also implies that the North 
Americans make themselves responsible for the good behaviour of the 
South. Americans may be heard to argue that, as the extension of 
European power in their neighbourhood would mean war for them 
sooner or later, they had better fight at once. To this, of course, the 
obvious answer is, that as the establishment of the doctrine—that the 
United States are to be relied upon to protect South American 
Republics from the consequences of their misbehaviour—would lead to 
intolerable results, it is only common prudence on our part to make 
a stand at the beginning. 


Z. 





THE FAIRY MOTHER 


HIS is a tale of the old time, when there was no roadway, nor 
‘TT any tilled ground, in all the country lying betwixt Lanjestyn 
and the sea: nothing but heath, and furze, and, in valleys wind- 
ing to the coast, the rude works of the tinners. The old grey church 
was standing in the midst of another world of forgotten graves; but 
otherwise nothing was as it is to-day. The chapel by the sea, where 
the old saint lived long since, was then still reverenced ; and the wells 
and holy rocks were visited by people—sick of heart or body—who 
knew the true meaning of things that are only child’s play now. 

Martha had lived a maid longer than was or is the custom, and 
it was counted a strange thing in her, for none could deny that she 
was handsoine, though her beauty was not of the kind the most 
of girls would pray for. There was something in her that made her 
different from the others, and young men—even the gayest of them— 
were inexplicably afraid of her. So she lived unmarried a long while, 
in the house of her father, a tinner, and a man hardly less out of the 
ordinary than herself. 

In the course of time the old man died,and Martha lived alone ; and 
after yet another time, ’twas told in the village that a man was going to 
marry her. The change in her was wonderful to see. She was a grown 
woman, and the down upon his lip was hardly a thing to swear by till 
you stood close to him; but the woman grew a girl again, and those 
that had known her all her life, wondered among themselves that they 
had known so little of her until now. They had never seen, for one 
thing, that her beauty was to the beauty of the others as the red rose in 
June is to any field flower you may gather. 

So the two were married, and lived in the lonely house, looking out 
on the sea from a little hillside above the cliffs. A space of near six 
months went by, and a tale had gone forth from woman to woman; the 
matrons of the place—and the maids with them—looked upon Martha 
as one of themselves. And then the end of her good time came. 

The boy that was her husband had gone out in his boat one after- 
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noon—for his trade was fishing—and a sudden strength of wind had 
come, and his boat sunk. He was drowned within sight of the land, 
and his body was flung up an hour later, by a special mercy of the sea, 
that’s rarely content with the life of a man alone. So Martha was left 
lonely. 

Tis mostly a simple thing for the happy to understand others that 
are happy ; and sometimes trouble will do what happiness cannot do. 
But there are those whom sorrow shuts away from all the sympathy 
that made life better while they had good fortune. Martha was left 
alone, more solitary than in the days before she found a lover; and 
people began to talk vaguely of the strange way in which she took her 
sorrow. For she never shed tears, not even when they brought home 
her husband’s body ; and a stranger might have passed by and never 
guessed her heart was broken. 

However, the child was born, and seemed a healthy boy enough. 
“?Tis a boy, my dear,” said the old woman that was with her. “A fine 
great boy!” 

Martha was white and whisht as could be. Her great eyes opened 
and shut, and she called him by his father’s name. For he was all that 
she had left, and was to take the place in her heart that was Jeft empty. 

Well, for a time the women found her one of themselves again, and 
there was not one but was glad to do her little kindnesses. And they 
talked among themselves: “ Life is stronger than death. She’ve got 
the child to care for, and that'll make her forget the other.” 

But it didn’t seem that she had forgotten. She was fond of the boy, 
and that made her a little more human. But when a week or two had 
gone by, she went back to her old ways, and lived like a creature 
separated from the rest. 

But one day towards dusk, she came into Lanjestyn with a face full 
of fear and trouble, and went to the house of a wise woman famous for 
miles around. “Will ’ee come and see my little son?” she said. 
“There’s something wrong. I went out this affnoon to gather a few 
herts, and when I came back . . . . He’s changed somehow.” 

The old woman looked at her curiously. “Sick, is he?” she asked, 
like one that didn’t need an answer, knowing of herself what was 
wrong. 

“Sick indeed!” said Martha. ‘‘ Will ’ee come and see what you can 
do?” So the old woman came, and stood by the wooden cradle, looking 
down. The child had been a big, fine growthy boy for his age, and 
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wonderfully lively. Now he was pale, and small, and his face looked 
old, and worn with pain. “He edn’ like the same!” said Martha to 
herself, and the wise woman looked at her across the cradle, as she had 
looked when the matter was first spoken of. 

“What shall I do with him?” asked Martha. She went on her 
knees by the cradle, and in a minute the child moaned, his eyes half- 
closed, and put up a hand towards her. And Martha caught the child 
in her arms and hugged him to her breast. “ My life!” she said. “My 
life!” Still the old woman was watching. ‘“ He’s changed!” she said 
at last. 

“Changed?” said Martha. “ Yes, he’s Then she looked 
in the woman’s face and her own went white as death. She sprang to 
her feet. “No!” she cried. “’Tis the sickness has done it. Can a 
mother forget the child that she has suffered for? It is my child.” 

The wise woman hardly seemed to listen. “There is nothing to do,” 
she said. “The best herbs will not make him what he was before. 
There is only one way.” 

Martha held the child to her breast, and faced her companion as if 
she thought he would be taken from her by main force. “It is my 
child,” she said. “Go into the village and tell them what you will; I 
have lived alone, and though I were a mother to devils, it would be no 
affair of theirs. And this is my child, that was given me for my 
trouble.” 

She stood and watched her visitor depart across the moorland. 
Suddenly she laid her boy in the cradle and took a basket of berries 
from the table ; she ran after the wise woman. “It was good of you to 
come,” she said. “ Will you take these berries that I have gathered ?” 
But the gift was refused, and the wise woman pursued her way home. 

Martha turned back to the cottage, and once more knelt by the 
cradle. The little wizened thing was never still for a moment, and was 
always moaning. She watched it in an agony of doubt and fear. At 
last she called its name, and the heavy lids lifted, and the child looked 
at her, with eyes older and more intolerably conscious than they should 
have been. She knew that this was not her child: the pixies had 
taken hers and left her this boy that was not human. The old woman 
had spoken truly. 

But when the knowledge had just come to her, the child put up his 
weak arm towards her; she bent lower, and the little trembling hand 
touched her above the heart that was empty. She uttered a cry and 
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caught it in her arms again; and until the night fell she held it there 
mothering it, and every moment loving it more and more, because it 
was weak and abandoned, and called on her. 

The old wise woman went into the village and told her tale, and 
before dark all the world knew that Martha was nursing a fairy change- 
ling. There was much talk, but Martha dwelt alone and no rumour 


reached her. Every hour she was more and more filled with passionate 
love for the pitiful creature, and she grew desperate as she saw it 
wax whiter and more wan despite all her efforts. She thought some- 
times of her own child who had been stolen ; but more often of the 
fairy mother who must hear the cries of her abandoned little one and 
yet could stay away. 

The people talked much, but nothing was done for some few days. 
Then Martha heard a sound of voices on the moorland and went to 
her door to see who came. A little group of men and women was 
advancing. They were talking eagerly, but in low tones, and when 
Martha came into sight they half paused, and a murmur arose, breaking 
the strands of their speech. They came forward, and Martha stood 
with blanched face awaiting their approach. Some among them had 
been good to her in her time of trouble, yet at each face recognised 
she grew more and more hopeless. They drew near and paused. 

“What do you want?” she asked, in a voice so strange that they 
wondered if she too was not changed as the child was. 

“The pixy’s child,” said one of the people at last. ‘We are come 
to give you back your own son.” 

“It is my child,” she said. “ You shall not come in. What concern — 
have you with the child for whom I suffered? I tell you it is mine. 
Who but a mother should know ?” 

The wise woman was in the little crowd. “Who but a mother 
indeed!” she echoed. “And ’twas the mother of the child that’s gone 
who first saw the change.” 

“There is no change!” said Martha desperately. “It is my own 
child, but changed by a sickness you could not cure. I tell you I 
know!” 

“Let the people see whether I speak true !” said the woman, and in 
a moment the crowd surged forward. For a moment Martha tried to 
bar the way. Then some one got past her, and she sprang to the cradle 
and stood protecting it. “Look!” she cried; “ would a pixy child lie 
like that, sleeping so soft? Can a mother forget?” 
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She bent and caught the child into her arms. “They shall not hurt 
you, little one,” she said. “We will die first.” And, as if it knew 
how best it might be safe, the pitiful creature drew itself closer to her 
breast. 

“Ts that the child you saw ?” asked the wise woman, turning to the 
others. A murmur rose among them, for some had been moved by the 
sight of Martha’s devotion. They could not imagine such a love could 
exist in the breast of a human woman for a child that was not her own 
flesh and blood. And a mother knows. 

It was to have been held over the fire and tortured until the fairy 
mother, hearing its pitiful cries, should be moved to come and take it 
back, restoring the beautiful strong child she had stolen. But Martha 
clung to it, and the hearts of the people were softened. 

“Give him another night,” she said entreatingly. “You will see 
then what has wrought the change. I will pray to God, and in the 
morning he will be well again.” 

They hesitated. “If he is not changed to his old likeness,” she 
said, “ you shall do as you will. But give him this one night, and I will 
pray to God.” 

“If you are blind now,” said the wise woman, “you will- be blind 
to-morrow. Cannot you see it is no human child ?” 

But Martha had gained her point. “We will come back,” they said. 
“Sickness do change grown men and women, and a child is not like 
them.” So Martha laid the child in its cradle and watched the group 
go off across the moor. 

The fairy child was moaning wretchedly, when she came back to it, 
and her heart was bitter against those who had broken its sleep. 
“ Ah!” she said, “would the mother hear any cries that does not hear 
these? But you are mine, little one.” 

The sun fell towards the sea beyond the moorland, and the night 
came, dark and noisy. There were voices calling from the sea, but 
Martha heard only the cries of the fairy child, which moaned 
unceasingly. “Would a mother hear any cries that did not hear 
these?” she cried again, when its anguish was most heart-breaking. 
Then suddenly she sprang to her feet, and stood protecting the cradle, 
as she had done when the people of the village invaded her home. 
There was another woman in the room. 

She was beautiful beyond words, and her raiment seemed to have 
been woven out of all the loveliest flowers that grow, for its colour was 
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exquisite, ever changing as she moved. She looked at the cradle with 
longing eyes, and Martha knew her. “Why are you come?” she said. 

The stranger woman did not hear. ‘My child!” she said, moving 
forward. “Little one, I have heard your cries. I have come back. 
Why did I leave you?” Martha faced her. “The child is mine!” she 
cried. “It has lain at my breast these many nights. It is my child.” 

The fairy woman laughed. “No,” she said, “your pretty boy has 
lived with us this long time past in our garden on the cliffs. He 
will be of the wisest when he comes back to you. This is my child.” 

“T tell you it is mine,” said Martha. “I will have no other.” The 
child moaned, and the wind cried about the house. “You shall not 
take him.” 

More words followed, and as the stranger woman insisted more and 
more that she would take the child, so Martha swore more strongly 
that the child was hers. And soon the time for words was gone by. 
‘The two women struggled with one another, the fairy striving to take 
the boy and Martha to prevent her. 

They fought through the night, until each had hardly the power 
to stand; and the night seemed without an end, though the season 
was high summer. But the strength of the dawn waxed and grew, 
and presently the room was filled with a grey light. Then, the face 
of the fairy woman changed. Her hands fell; there was a dreadful 
silence, and Martha wondered what was the sound she missed. It was 
the moaning of the child. 

For the stranger flung herscif upon her knees by the cradle, wailing. 
“He is neither mine nor yours,” she cried. “ Look! we have let him 
die.” She bent over the child and kissed him, touching him gently 
with her hands. Then she rose and vanished, wailing with the 
voice of the wind in lonely places; and Martha was left with the dead 
Oe ous 

This, at least, is the tale she told when she came like a wild 
thing into the village very early; and to the end of her days she 
would tell it. Certain it is, the child lay dead when the people came 
to the cottage a little after; Martha had straightened its limbs already, 
and gathered moorland flowers to lay upon it. But, among all the 
flowers she had chosen, there were none of the cliff-pinks that grow 
in pixies’ gardens, 

H. D. Lowry. 


RALPH BRISCOE: NEWGATE CLERK 


SPARE, lean frame ; a small head set forward upon a pair of 
A sloping shoulders ; a thin, sharp nose, and rat-like eyes; a flat, 

hollow chest; shrunk shanks, modestly retreating from their 
snuff-coloured hose—these are the tokens which served to remind his 
friends of Ralph Briscoe, the Clerk of Newgate. As he left the prison 
in the grey air of morning upon some errand of mercy or revenge, he 
appeared the least fearsome of mortals, while an awkward limp upon his 
left toe deepened the impression of timidity. So abstract was his 
manner, so hesitant his gait, that he would hug the wall as he went, 
nervously stroking its grimy ‘surface with his long, twittering fingers. 
But Ralph, as justice and the Jug knew too well, was neither fool nor 
coward. His character belied his outward seeming. A large soul had 
crept into the case of his wizened body, and if a poltroon among his 
ancestors had gifted him with an alien type, he had inherited from some 
nameless warrior both courage and resource. 

He was born in easy circumstances, and gentlys nurtured in the 
distant village of Kensington. Though cast in a scholar’s mould, and 
very apt for learning, he rebelled from the outsct against a career of 
inaction. His lack of strength was never a check upon his high 
stomach ; he would fight with boys of twice his size, and accept the 
certain defeat in a cheerful spirit of dogged pugnacity. Moreover, if his 
arms were weak, his cunning was as keen-edged as his tongue ; and, 
before his stricken eye had paled, he had commonly executed an ample 
vengeance upon his enemy. Nor was it industry that placed him at the 
top of the class. A ready wit made him master of the knowledge he 
despised. But he would always desert his primer to follow the hang- 
man’s lumbering cart up Tyburn Hill, and, still a mere imp of mischief, 
he would run the weary way from Kensington to Shoe Lane on the 
distant chance of a cock-fight. He was present, so he would relate in 
after years, when Sir Thomas Jermin’s man put his famous trick upon 
the pit. With a hundred pounds in his pocket and under his arma 
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dunghill cock, neatly trimmed for the fray, the ingenious ruffian, as 
Briscoe would tell you, went off to Shoe Lane, persuaded an accomplice 
to fight the cock in Sir Thomas Jermin’s name, and laid a level hundred 
against his own bird. So lofty was Sir Thomas’s repute, that backers 
were easily found, but the dunghill rooster instantly showed a clean 
pair of heels, and the cheat was justified of his cunning. 

Thus Ralph Briscoe learnt the first lessons in that art of sharping 
wherein he was afterwards an adept, and he left school his head packed 
with many a profitable device, which no book learning could impart. 
His father, however, still resolute that he should join an intelligent 
profession, sent him to Gray’s Inn that he might study law. Here 
the elegance of his handwriting gained him a rapid repute; his skill 
became the envy of all the lean-souled clerks in the Inn; and he might 
have died a respectable attorney, had not the instinct of sport forced 
him from the inkpot and parchment of his profession. Ill could he 
tolerate the monotony and restraint of this clerkly life. In his eyes 
law was an instrument not of justice, but of jugglery. Men were born, 
said his philosophy, rather to risk their necks than ink -their fingers ; 
and if a bold adventure puts you in a difficulty, why, then, you hire 
some straw-splitting attorney to show his cunning. Indeed, the study 
of law was for him, as it was for Falstaff, an excuse for many a bout 
and merry-making. He loved his glass, and he loved his wench, and 
he loved a bull-baiting better than either. It was his boast, and Moll 
Cutpurse’s compliment, that he never missed a match in his life, and 
assuredly no man was better known in Paris Garden than the intrepid 
Ralph Briscoe. 

The cloistered seclusion of Gray’s Inn grew daily more irksome. 
There he would sit, in mute despair, drumming the table with his 
fingers, and biting the quill, whose use he so bitterly contemned. Of 
winter afternoons he would stare through the leaded window-panes at 
the gaunt, leafless trees, on whose summits swayed the cawing rooks, 
until servitude seemed intolerable, and he prayed for the voice of the 
bear-ward that summoned him to Southwark. And when the chained 
bear, the familiar monkey on his back, followed the shrill bagpipe 
along the curious street, Briscoe felt that blood, not ink, coursed in 
his veins, forgot the tiresome impediment of the law, and joined the 
throng, hungry for this sport of kings. Nor was he the patron of an 
enterprise wherein he dared take no part. He was as bold and 
venturesome as the bravest ruffler that ever backed a dog at a 
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baiting. When the bull, cruelly secured behind, met the onslaught of 
his opponents, throwing them off, now this side, now that with his 
horns, Briscoe, lost in excitement, would leap into the ring that not a 
point of the combat should escape him. So it was that he won the 
friendship of his illustrious benefactress, Moll Cutpurse. For one day 
when he had ventured too near the maddened bull, it made a heave at 
his breeches, which instantly gave way, and in another moment he 
would have been gored to death had not Moll seized him by the collar 
and slung him out of the ring. Thus did courage ever contradict his 
appearance, and at the dangerous game of whipping the blinded bear he 
had no rival, either for bravery or adroitness. He would rush in with 
uplifted whip until the breath of the infuriated beast was hot upon his 
cheek, let his angry lash curl for an instant across the bear’s flank, and 
then, for all his halting foot, leap back into safety with a smiling pride 
in his own nimbleness. 

His acquaintance with Moll Cutpurse, casually begun at a bull- 
baiting, speedily ripened, for her into friendship, for him into love. In 
this, the solitary romance of his life, Ralph Briscoe overtopped even his 
own achievements of courage. The Roaring Girl was no more young, 
and years had not refined her character with gentleness. It was still 
her habit to appear publicly in jerkin and galligaskins, to smoke tobacco 
in contempt of her sex, and to fight her enemies with a very fury of 
insolence. In stature she exceeded the limping clerk by a head, and 
she could pick him up with one hand, like a kitten. Yet he loved 
her, not for any grace of person, nor beauty of feature, nor even 
because her temperament was undaunted as his own. He loved her 
for that wisest of reasons, which is no reason at all, because he 
loved her. In his eyes she was the Queen, not of Misrule, but of 
Hearts. Had a throne been his, she should have shared it, and he 
wooed her with a shy intensity, which ennobled him, even in her austere 
regard. Alas! she was unable to return his passion, and she lamented 
her own obduracy with characteristic humour. She made no attempt 
to conceal her admiration. “A notable and famous person,” she called 
him, confessing that, “he was right for her tooth, and made to her mind 
in every part of him.” He had been bred up in the same exercise of 
bull-baiting, which was her own delight; she had always praised his 
towardliness, and prophesied his preferment. But when he paid her 
court she was obliged to decline the honour, while she esteemed the 
compliment. In truth, she was completely insensible to passion, or, as 
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she exclaimed in a phrase of brilliant independence, “I should have 
hired him to my embraces.” 

The sole possibility that remained was a Platonic friendship, and 
Briscoe accepted the situation in excellent humour. “Ever since he 
came to know himself,” again it is Moll that speaks, “he always 
deported himself to me with an abundance of regard, calling me 
his Aunt.” And his aunt she remained unto the end, bound to him 
in a proper and natural alliance. Different as they were in aspect, 
they were strangely alike in taste and disposition. Nor was the Paris 
Garden their only meeting ground. His sorry sojourn in Gray’s 
Inn had thrown him on the side of the law-breaker, and he had 
acquired a strange cunning in the difficult art of evading justice. 
Instantly Moll recognised his practical value, and, exerting all her 
talent for intrigue, presently secured for him the Clerkship of Newgate. 
Here at last he found scope not only for his learning, but for that spirit 
of adventure that breathed within him. His meagre acquaintance with 
letters placed him on a pinnacle high above his colleagues. Now and 
then a prisoner proved his equal in wit, but as he was manifestly 
superior in intelligence to the Governor, the Ordinary, and all the 
warders, he speedily seized and hereafter retained the real sovereignty 
of Newgate. 

His early progress was barred by envy and contempt. Why, asked 
the men in possession, should this shrivelled stranger filch our privi- 
leges? But Briscoe met their malice with an easy smile, knowing that 
at all points he was more than their match. His alliance with 
Moll stood him in good stead, and in a few months the twain were the 
supreme arbiters of English justice. Should a highwayman seek to 
save his neck, he must first pay a fat indemnity to the Newgate Clerk, 
but, since Moll was the appointed banker ‘of the whole family, she 
was quick to sanction whatever price her accomplice suggested. 
And Briscoe had a hundred other tricks whereby he increased his 
riches and repute. There was no debtor came to Newgate whom the 
Clerk would not aid, if he believed the kindness profitable. Suppose 
his inquiries gave an assurance of his victim’s recovery, he would house 
him comfortably, feed him at his own table, lend him money, and even 
condescend to win back the generous loan by the dice-box. His civility 
gave him a general popularity among the prisoners, and his appearance 
in the Yard was a signal for a subdued hilarity. He drank and gambled 
with the roysterers ; he babbled a cheap philosophy with the erudite ; 
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and he bought and sold the necks of all to the highest bidder. Though 
now and again he was convicted of mercy or revenge, he commonly 
held himself aloof from human passions, and pursued the one sane end 
of life in a better security. The hostility of his colleagues irked him 
but little. A few tags of Latin, the friendship of Moll, and a casual 
threat of exposure frightened the Governor into acquiescence, but the 
Ordinary was more difficult of conciliation. The Clerk had not been 
long in Newgate before he saw that between the reverend gentleman 
and himself there could be naught save war. Hitherto the Ordinary 
had reserved to his own profit the right of intrigue; he it was who 
had received the hard-scraped money of the sorrowing relatives, and 
untied the noose when it seemed good to him. But Briscoe insisted 
upon a division of labour. “It is your business,” he said, “to save the 
scoundrels in the other world. Leave to me the profit of their salvation 
in this.” And the Clerk triumphed after his wont: freedom jingled in 
his pocket ; he doled out comfort, even life, to the oppressed ; and he 
extorted a comfortable fortune in return for privileges which were never 
in his gift. 

Without the walls of Newgate the house of his frequentation was 
the “ Dog Tavern.” Thither he would wander every afternoon to meet 
his clients, and to extort blood-money. In this haunt of criminals 
and pettifoggers no man was better received than the Newgate Clerk, 
and while he assumed a manner of generous cordiality, it was a strange 
sight to see him wince when some sturdy ruffian slapped him too 
strenuously upon the back. He had a joke and a chuckle for all, and his 
merry quips, dry as they were, were joyously quoted to all new-comers. 
His legal ingenuity appeared miraculous, and it was confidently asserted 
in the Coffee House that he could turn black to white with so 
persuasive an argument that there was no Judge on the Bench to 
confute him. But he was not omnipotent, and his zeal encountered 
many a serious ciieck. At times he failed to save the necks even of 
his intimates, since when once a ruffian was notorious, Mol] and the 
Clerk fought vainly for his release. Thus it was that Cheney, the 
famous wrestler, whom Ralph had often backed against all comers, 
died at Tyburn. He had been taken by the troopers red-handed upon 
the highway. Seized after a desperate resistance, he was wounded 
well-nigh to death, and Briscoe quoted a dozen precedents to prove 
that he was unfit to be tried or hanged. When argument failed, the 
generous Clerk offered fifty pounds for the life of his friend. But to 
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no purpose: the valiant wrestler was carried to the cart in a chair, and 
so lifted to the gallows, which cured him of his gaping wounds. 

When the Commonwealth administered justice with pedantic 
severity, Briscoe’s influence still further declined. There was no 
longer scope in the State for men of spirit; even the gaols were 
handed over to the stern mercy of crop-eared Puritans; Moll herself 
had fallen upon evil times ; and Ralph Briscoe determined to make a 
last effort for wealth and retirement. At the very moment when his 
expulsion seemed certain, an heiress was thrown into Newgate upon a 
charge of murdering a too importunate suitor. The chain of evidence 
was complete: the dagger plunged «in his heart was recognised for her 
own; she was seen to decoy him to the secret corner of a wood, 
where his raucous love-making was silenced for ever. Taken off her | 
guard, she had even hinted confession of her crime, and nothing but 
intrigue could have saved her gentle neck from the gallows. Briscoe, 
hungry for her moncy-bags, promised assistance. He bribed, he 
threatened, he cajoled, he twisted the law as only he could twist it, he 
suppressed honest testimony, he procured false; in fine, he weakened 
the case against her with so resistless an effrontery, that not the 
Hanging Judge himself could convict the poor innocent. At the outset 
he had agreed to accept a handsome bribe, but as the trial approached, 
his avarice increased, and he would be content with nothing less than 
the lady’s hand and fortune. Not that he loved her; his heart was 
long since given to Moll Cutpurse; but he knew that his career of 
depredation was. at an end, and it became him to provide for his 
declining years. The victim repulsed his suit, regretting a thousand 
times that she had stabbed her ancient lover. But, at last, bidden 
summarily to choose between Death and the Clerk, she chose the 
Clerk, and thus Ralph Briscoe left Newgate the richest squire in a 
western county. Henceforth he farmed his land like a gentleman, 
drank with those of his neighbours who would crack a bottle with him, 
and unlocked the strange stores of his memory to bumpkins who knew 
not the name of Newgate. Still devoted to sport, he hunted the fox, 
and made such a bull-ring as his youthful imagination could never have 
pictured. So he lived a life of country ease, and died a churchwarden. 
And he deserved his prosperity, for he carried the soul of Fa!staff in the 
shrunken body of Justice Shallow. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





LANCASHIRE wv. THE EMPIRE 


\ \ J HEN the great Elizabethan mariners brought to anchor the 
first English vessels in Indian waters, they found something 
quite as precious as gold and diamonds. They found a race - 

of thrifty, hard-working, sober men, whose forefathers had for centuries 

and centuries been skilled in the art of weaving. How far back no 
man can tell. In those grarid hymns which reveal the life of the old 

Eastern world, day and night are compared to “two famous female 

weavers” interweaving the extended thread, and to “the day-fathers 

who wove and placed the warp and woof.” Alexander’s soldiers 
mention as noteworthy the fact that the Hindus were clothed in 
garments made “from wool which grows on trees.” The old caravans 
brought the products of the Indian loom to Venice and Rome, but 
the discovery and development of the Cape Route caused them to 
become better known in all the Courts of Europe. For the beauties 
of Versailles and St. James there were imported muslins which could 
only be woven by the patient and skilful hands in the dark, damp 
cellars of Dacca. The first quality was known as “woven air,” the 
second as “running water,” and the third as “evening dew.” Legend 
says that in olden days a weaver was expelled from Dacca for suffering 
his cow to eat a piece of muslin which had been left out during the 
night. Aurangzib, too, reproved his daughter for showing her skin 
through her clothes, and was told that she had on seven several suits. 

They were so exquisite as that ! 

They were, however, costly luxuries, and, the demand being limited 
to the rich, the East India Company turned its attention to the 
coarser textiles, and artisans were sent to India to introduce patterns 
suitable for sale in the home market. The success of the experiment 
was so great that “ from the greatest gallants to the meanest cookmaids 
nothing was thought so fit to adorn their persons as the fabrics of 
India, nor for the ornaments of chambers like Indian screens, cabinets, 
beds and hangings, nor for closets, like china and lacquered ware.” 
This popularity, however, led to the cry that to divert employment from 
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Englishmen to Hindus was distinctly prejudicial to the realm, and 
that the importation of Indian goods which took the place of English 
makes in the home market was injurious to the prosperity of England. 
A goodly number of pamphlets was issued on “ The Great Necessity 
and Advantages of Preserving our own Manufactures,” and the Company, 
the public was informed, “finding the advantages they had of having 
their goods bought cheap by the wretched poverty of that numerous 
people, have used sinister practices to betray the arts used in this 
native country, such as sending over artificers and goods, and to 
instruct them in the way of making goods, and mercers to direct them 
in the humours and fancy of them to make fit for our markets.” The 
pamphletcers proceeded to state that the employment of two hundred 
and fifty thousand hands would be injuriously affected by allowing 
the import of Indian textiles, and they argued that this must re-act on 
the price of wool and the prosperity of the landed interest. In 1700 
they succeeded in getting an Act of Parliament to restrict the trade 
in so far as the home market was concerned: East Indian goods were . 
to be warehoused for re-exportation and might not be sold within the 
country. Then, the jealousy of the woollen manufacturers having been 
roused, because the wares produced in England by printing on white 
goods imported from India suited the public taste too well, an excise 
duty was imposed on printed goods. Thus by positive prohibition and 
by heavy duties our textile trade was fostered. It is open to grave 
doubt whether the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have survived 
their infancy without these aids. The introduction of steam gave them 
a crushing superiority, and India, which had manufactured for the world, 
became in course of time one of the most valuable markets which 
Manchester had, so that Lancashire advanced in prosperity by leaps 
-and bounds. But, as the English manufacturer got rich, he got greedy 
and dishonest. Not content with his legitimate profits, he began to 
.adulterate for India. The cloth sent out was ‘not only discoloured, 
but was often rotten. The Indian ryot soon discovered the fraud, and 
his discovery revived the demand for native makes. Certain shrewd 
-and energetic Parsees, seeing that the demand was greater than the 
~illage weavers could supply, imported machinery from England 
some thirty years ago; started the first cotton-mill in Bombay; and, 
surmounting many difficulties by their pluck and perseverance, proved 
that cotton cloths could be manufactured in India by European 
processes. Ata heavy cost in labour and capital a great and important 
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manufacturing industry was reared in the Empire. The local mills had 
the advantage of cheap labour and cheap material; but they had to 
import their coal and their machinery, and they paid a heavy price for 
freight and insurance. Still, by selling a cloth which was not adulterated, 
they were able almost to destroy the English trade in low-class cotton 
goods, grey shirtings, and yarns. Lancashire discovered that the Indian 
mills, by weaving cloth that did not turn into paper in the first shower, 
had got a hold on the Indian market ; and Lancashire, which owes her 
industry to protection and penal laws, raised the cry of Protection, 
and started an agitation in the House of Commons. 

The East India Company derived a great part of its revenues from 
import duties, and there is no form of taxation which is less repugnant 
to an Eastern people. When, in 1859, James Wilson, a successful 
business man and one of the first economists of his day, was sent 
to India to remodel Indian Finance, great changes were made in 
the Tariff. Avreduction of twenty to ten per cent. upon a long 
list of articles, with an increase upon cotton yarn of five to ten per 
cent., created a uniform tariff of ten per cent. Wilson’s successor, 
Mr. Samuel Laing, reduced the duty on piece goods from ten to five 
per cent. When the agitation against the Cotton Duties began in the 
Commons, the Marquis of Salisbury was in charge of the India Office ; 
and he called the attention of the Indian Government to the desirability 
of abolishing the Import Duties on cotton goods as soon as Indian finance 
permitted. Before his despatch reached India the Tariff Act of ’75 was 
passed by Lord Northbrook’s Government. By this Act the general 
rate of Duty on Imports was reduced from seven and a half to five per 
cent., and a change was made in the system of valuation which was of 
considerable advantange to the British importer. The Duties upon 
cotton goods were left, however, at the then existing rates of five and 
three and a half per cent. respectively. Lord Northbrook, knowing 
the state of the Indian Exchequer, felt that he could not sacrifice his 
Cotton Duties without imposing fresh taxes, and that there were other 
burdens which ought first to be removed. A discussion arose between 
the India Office and the Indian Government as to the propriety of 
his action. He acted with dignity and courage. As his policy did not 
meet with the approval of the Indian Secretary, he resigned. 

In July, ’77, the following resolution was brought before the House 
of Commons :—“ That the Duties were protective in their character, 
contrary to sound commercial policy, and ought to be repealed without 
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delay.” Lord George Hamilton refused to accept the resolution without 
an important addition :—* As soon as the financial condition of India 
will permit”; and on this condition the resolution was passed. It was 
sent to the Government of India as an /ustruction, and it was followed 
by a partial remission of the Customs Duties. But the Indian Secretary 
and Lord Lytton, then Viceroy, forgot the condition. At the time 
when the Indian Government began this partial remission, India had 
not recovered from her last famine, and was groaning under a new 
tax. The same Budget which announced the exemption from duty 
of certain classes of cotton goods also announced the increase of the 
Salt Duty by forty per cent. in the districts of Madras and Bombay, 
where upwards of a million souls had died of famine the year before. 
{n the following year the principle of exemption was carried further, 
and was made applicable to all cotton goods containing no yarn of 
a higher number than thirties. The Ministry at home insisted that 
India should part with £150,000 a year by a reduction of her customs 
duty ; and India was suffering heavily at the moment by the fall in 
silver. Also, an Income Tax on small incomes had been imposed, . 
the Salt Duty had been raised in two provinces, and thé State was 
engaged in war. No worse occasion could have been chosen. As Mr. 
Gladstone remarked in the House of Commons: “ With regard to the 
remission of the import duties, there seems to me something distinctly 
repugnant in the way it has been done in the time of India’s distress 
and difficulty.” There was an attempt at justification on the plea of 
England’s acceptance of Free Trade: the Export Duty on rice and 
the Import Duty on tea being conveniently forgotten. But Mr. Fawcett, 
one of the soundest Free Traders, exposed the hollowness of the plea. 
He remarked: “If you determine to apply your doctrines of free trade, 
why do you apply them to the import duties upon cotton goods, and 
not to the export duties on Indian produce? On every principle which 
has governed legislation in this direction, export duties have been 
marked out as the very first victims to be offered on this altar of 
free trade. In this instance, there is the strongest additional reason 
for beginning with the export duties, for one of your embarrassments 
is the state of exchange, the difficulties of remittance, and the low 
prices at which Indian Bills are sold in consequence of the want of a 
market for them.” 

But Lancashire was not satisfied with this partial and oppressive 
remission of the Cotton Duties, and in ’79 the following resolution 
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was carried in the House of Commons :—“ That the Indian Import 
Duties on cotton goods being unfair alike to the Indian consumer and 
the English producer, ought to be abolished, and this House accepts 
the recent reduction of these duties as a step towards their total 
abolition, to which Her Majesty’s Government are pledged.” Three 
years after, the Import Duties, including that on cotton manufactures, 
were abandoned by the Indian Government. Lord Ripon, who was 
Viceroy, declared that the partial abolition of the Duties by Lord 
Lytton rendered the completion of Lord Lytton’s work inevitable. 
But the Indian public felt that the Liberal Ministry was doing 
exactly as its predecessor had done, and was sacrificing India in the 
interests of an influential political section at home. The Indian 
public failed to understand why the Cotton Duties should be repealed 
and not the taxes on Indian tea and coffee. The Indian ryot, the con- 
sumer, was not grateful for the philanthropic interest which the British 
Parliament showed in his welfare. He vastly preferred an increase 
in the price of his loin-cloth before an addition to the tax on salt, 
which is a necessary of life... The English producer did not reap the 
advantage he expected. On the contrary, the trade in the coarser 
textiles dwindled to vanishing point, while the Indian cotton industry, 
which had not grown up under the shelter of a Protective Duty, 
continued to flourish after the Import Duty was removed. 

The finances of the Empire, however, did not continue to flourish. 
The Salt Tax, which falls on the poorest of the population, had to be 
raised and a tax imposed on incomes from other than agricultural 
sources ; the Frontier must be made impregnable, and the millions lost 
by the remission of the Import Duties would have paid for the Frontier 
Defences ; the embarrassment caused by the state of exchange grew 
steadily worse, till at last the Government must face a serious financial 
crisis. It estimated a deficit of Rx.3,000,000, and that deficit it 
proposed to meet by re-imposing the Import Duties. Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government asked permission to impose the Cotton Duties, and the 
Cabinet refused it. Lord Kimberley in announcing that decision 
“had,” to use his own words in the House of Lords, “to do so 
contrary to the expressed opinion of the whole of my Council or of 
those who were present. I think there were eleven present.” The 
result was that the Indian Government had to raise the money by 
other means. There was nothing for it, that is, but to suspend tlic 
Famine Grant, and take the 150 lakhs which it is deemed prudent 
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to set aside annually for the construction of irrigation works and pro- 
tective railways. Nor was this the worst. The Indian Government 
was driven back upon a measure “which,” to use the words of the 
Finance Minister of the Indian Empire, “ practically means the stoppage 
for the time of all administrative improvements, a measure which they 
felt must take all the heart out of provincial governments by making 
them surrender all the fruits of careful administration.” The supreme 
Government, in other words, was forced into a breach of faith with the 
local governments, or, as the Finance Minister politely put it, “a 
practical revision of the contracts made only two years ago.” Sir 
Griffith Evans, a leader of the Calcutta Bar, these many years a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, explained the business to the Imperial Legis- 
lative Chamber. “ It signified,” he said, “a total stoppage of development. 
The barracks required in Upper Burma will not be built ; the sanitary 
measures required for the army in India will not be carried ; and, worst 
of all, the proposed improved arrangements for water supply for the 
troops all over India must stand over. This means preventable 
sickness and preventable deaths among our troops. The dreadful 
scourge of enteric fever is to run its course unchecked.” A strong 
feeling of discontent was (very naturally) created throughout the 
Empire. In the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne, a wise and cautious 
statesman, stated: “It is no exaggeration to say that it has evoked a 
feeling of universal disappointment—I should not be wrong if I said a 
feeling of universal indignation throughout India.” These emotions 
found vent in public’ meetings at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Not 
only the Council at home, but also the Viceroy, the Imperial Legislature, 
the whole European community, all classes of natives, the public Press, 
and every section of society, declared that the exemption of cotton from 
Import Duties was an act of injustice to India. It was impossible for 
the Ministry to ignore this outburst of opinion or to go on blinding 
itself to the dangers of the situation. In reply to the protestations of 
the Indian Government, Lord Kimberley, then Indian Secretary, said 
that, “If after an interval sufficient to judge of the financial position, 
as affected by the Tariff Act, by the courses of exchange, and by other 
circumstances, there was not an improvement, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to receive further representations on the 
subject.” At the end of the year there was no improvement, and the 
Ministry was compelled to sanction re-imposition. But that there 
should be no suspicion of Protectionism, the Indian Secretary insisted 
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on an Excise Duty in exchange. Sir J. Westland, Finance Minister 
for India, demurred to it in the Imperial Legislative Council; 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce protested against it; it was 
resisted by Anglo-Indians and natives alike; and in the end, as the 
Home Government insisted on an Excise Duty at 24’s counts, 
the Indian Government, acting under the Secretary’s orders, insisted 
that the limit should be at 20’s counts, and this was carried by a 
majority of one. It is against this compromise that Lancashire is 
now uplifting her voice, and declaring that the limit, being protective, is 
fraught with ruin and injustice to her. “This is,” as Sir Henry Fowler 
said, “a question for inquiry, and inquiry alone”; and all that India 
asks is that the inquiry be a fair one, and the decision uninfluenced 
by party feeling. As Lord Lansdowne said in the House of Lords: 
“It is idle to conceal from ourselves that many causes are at work 
which should make us pause before we do anything to shake the 
confidence of the people in the absolute disinterestedness of our rule.” 
It zs idle to dissemble the fact that our attempts at interference 
with labour in mines, in factories, and in tea gardens have greatly 
shaken the confidence of the Indian mercantile community in the 
absolute disinterestedness of our rule. Much discontent was created 
by the intimation made by the Home Government to the Government 
of India that the employment of women and girls underground in 
India should be prohibited. The Government of India, acquainted 
with the facts of Indian life, demurred to a piece of legislation which 
would not only inflict a grave injury on the coal industry, but also 
would indirectly affect every industry dependent upon steam. During 
the past quarter of a century it has been difficult to develop the Indian 
mining industry owing to the lack of miners. By much tact and 
patience a body of hill-men have been persuaded to follow the calling. 
But the stock of labour is even now so small as to make it extremely 
doubtful whether the industry could be continued on its present scale, 
if men only were employed. In India you rarely find unmarried women 
and girls working by themselves in mines or mills: they have their 
men with them, and the family wages make up a common fund. It 
is certain that in most cases the men would not work if their wives 
were not allowed to work with them. When Lord Cross suggested 
the prohibition of female and child labour in underground mining, 
he lost sight of the facts: that gang-labour in India means the 
employment of whole families; that, as a rule, mining operations are 
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overground ; and that in India to be underground in the month of May 
might be no hardship, but the reverse. 

The Indian Government, though it felt that there was no necessity 
for legislation in this matter, was of opinion that there was room 
for new precautions for the protection of operatives; and in Lord 
Lansdowne’s reign an Act was passed, which restricted the working 
hours for women to eleven a day, and those for children to half-time, 
provided for both a sufficient interval of rest, and secured a weekly 
holiday to all the hands in India. The Indian manufacturer, with 
some justice, complained that this legislation was conceived on 
European rather than on Indian lines. He accepted it, however ; and 
if the reports of the Factory Inspectors are to be trusted—and there 
is no reason for doubting them—he has attempted loyally to carry 
out its provisions. From official reports you learn that in nearly all 
the factories the Sunday holiday and all the regular Hindu and 
Mahommedan holidays are observed. The working day for women and 
children is properly enforced, though much against the will of the women 
themselves, who would willingly work the longer hours for the better 
pay. The philanthropic manufacturer of jute (Dundee) is dissatisted, 
and complains of “The injustice of the competition with the home 
textile industries permitted by the laxity of the Indian Factory Act 
as regards the long hours during which machinery, operated by women, 
young persons, and children, may be wrought—twenty-two hours by 
women and young persons, and fifteen hours by children, as against 
ten hours at home.” (His statement that women work twenty-two 
hours, and children fifteen, is contrary to the evidence of the Factory 
Inspectors.) He inveighs, too, against what he terms the want of 
adequate inspection, and he asks, in a pathetic manner, “whether the 
evils naturally incident and experienced in this country (Scotland) from 
the employment of women and young persons during long hours and 
all night have been sufficiently considered in permitting, under the 
provisions of the shift system, a new industry to develop itself?” 
He loses sight of the fact that there are no points of comparison 
between the employment of women and young persons in the United 
Kingdom and the employment of women and young persons in India ; 
for that the social conditions are totally different. Moreover, if evils 
do exist in the working of the Indian Factory Act, they can be easily 
remedied by the Indian Government, which, like all bureaucratic 
Governments, is ever keen to play the part of the benevolent parent. 
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In Bengal, on the authority of the Chamber of Commerce, “ The 
inspection of factories is .... amply sufficient for all requirements 
of the Indian Factory Act, in itself an uncalled for concession to 
British sentiment and jealousy”: indeed, “so far as the Committee are 
in a position to judge, the rules for inspection require relaxation rather 
than stringency, and operate in many cases to the inconvenience of 


mills, and loss of the millowners.” But no improvement in the 
working of the Indian Factory Act would satisfy Dundee; and her 
Chamber of Commerce has declared “that factories conducted by 
subjects of the Crown, and equally under the control of Parliament, 
whether in India or at home, shall be submitted to similar conditions.” 
In plain language, Dundee wants the English Factory Act applied 
to India in its entirety. But before the natives of India are further 
restricted in the natural right to work as many hours as they please, 
and in the manner best suited to their habits and customs, it should 
be ascertained“how the system would work out. How far would it affect 
wages? how far would it injure the Indian operative? and how far would 
it tend to put a stop to the new industries ? 

To attempt its introduction would confirm the existing suspicion : 
that England is willing to sacrifice the industries of India at the 
bidding of the English manufacturer. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the political danger of such a development. As Lord Roberts, who has 
spent a lifetime in the study of the political conditions of India, said 
in the House of Lords:—“ The extraordinary position we occupy in 
India is mainly due to the nation’s firm reliance in our integrity and 
honesty of purpose, and on our determination to do what is right and 
best for them. If this feeling were once destroyed, the consequence 
would be disastrous.” If England wishes to maintain her Indian 
Empire, she must deserve the affection and the respect of its people. 


IMPERIALIST. 
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THREE CAMEOS 
I.—MACENAS. 


NE, two, three—five men that call themsc.ves my friends, all 
() wishful to borrow money. Statilius, you will please to make a 
note of these five names, and to give orders that on no account are 
they to pass my vestibule again. The settlement of society under our 
Prince has done much to stamp out the dangerous ciasses, but we have 
not yet got rid of mendicants. I think it a little hard that after I 
have neglected my estate for half my life to expel roguery by the front 
door that it should creep in at the back. Did you enquire, Statilius, 
why my cook served white sauce with quails last night? Very well; 
I have made it a rule to deal with my people in person: send for . 
him. It is not possible to maintain a household well regulated, unless 
the servants come personally into touch with the master. Plato, you 
served me last night a dish which, had any of my friends been present, 
would have shamed me for ever. As it was, my dinner was ruined. 
It is incompetence such as yours whose ill effects Rome has struggled 
eight lustrums to efface. You will be sold in the market to-morrow. 
Go. You see now, Statilius, the wisdom of my rule to permit no 
freedman in my household: all my servants are my own property. 
You will buy me the best cook in Rome in three hours. What, 
Sir? You are a free man, and I employed you only to work.at my 
pedigree and my library? True: I am satisfied with you. But 
understand that if I bid you litter my horses you will do it, or I 
sell you up to-morrow. Now, Sir, the best cook in Rome is Iulus 
Antonius's Dama: buy him. Antonius is a rich man? Very true, 
but I think we need not be afraid of that. We can tempt him, I 
imagine, Statilius. At any price whatever: do you understand? 
And not a penny more than he will scll at: understand that also. 
If he is stubborn, hint at my influcnce with the Prince; that will be 
sufficient. Go. 
Iulus knows that he is whispered against, and he looks to me to 
prop him up. I shall not do so. Again and again I have urged on 
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Octavian the necessity of putting these malcontents out of the way. 
His father’s son cannot but be a danger to a settled State, however 
soundly disposed himself. It appears to me that Octavian is losing 
his aptitude for politics, and Agrippa exercises the worst possible 
influence upon him. This stupid, expensive system of banishment: 
it should never have had my voice had I remained in_ politics. 
Thucydides, I have told you once already I am not to be disturbed 
in meditation. The poet Horace is in attendance? Horatius, I think 
you mean; avoid these vulgarisms, Thucydides. Bid Horatius wait. 
Indeed I doubt now whether Octavian had at any time any real grasp 
of the principles of government. I was deceived by the facility with 
which he lent himself to my views. He is a man incapable of 
understanding any system between militarism and license. Of the 
finer arts of statecraft I am afraid he knows very little. How often 
have I explained to that man how the law of treason might be 
developed into an infallible engine of sound government! Yes: I was 
wise to leave politics, though Octavian is ungrateful to his Mentor. 
Well, I will see Horace. He at least, with all his faults, is a faithful 
soul. A man I have made. 

Good-day, Horatius. I hope you are well, and keeping sober. Have 
you brought the work I commissioned? Very well; let me see it. 
There has been a very great improvement in your manner of writing, 
Horatius, since I took you up: the large P’s are very much bolder 
than they were. But what is this? This is not the Epistle Dedicatory 
I ordered. That comes second? Ah! yes, here it is; you should have 
given it to me first. 


Mecenas, born of grandsire kings— 


Quite right: “grandsire kings” is very good. It is not, of course 
literally correct, but one may, in poetry, fairly write the particular term 
“ srandsire” for the general “ ancestor ”— 


O my defence and proud delight ! 


“ Proud delight.” Now I think I shall correct that to “dear delight.” 
I think the alliteration is well worth securing, and you may allow 
yourself a familiarity in literature, Horatius, where all men are equal, 
which, as I have no doubt you felt in writing, would be highly 
unbecoming in society. “ Proud delight” does you credit as a man, 
my good Horatius; as a poet I permit—nay, I invite you to write 
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“dear.” “To hug the post with wheels afire” . . . the piece gets a little 
tame in the middle, Horatius . . . ah! what is this? 


But deign me so to canonize, 
O’er highest heaven my fame will rise. 


Yes, very happy. A very good ode, Horatius. You have distinctly 
added to your reputation. I am very glad to note that you disavow 
that most dangerous tendency, which I am sorry to see is growing 
among some of my poets, to defer to the popular judgment. Even 
poor Virgil is tainted by it in this last epic, as he calls it. I am afraid 
he is coming to think more of the so-called glories of Rome than of 
his truest friends. Such defection on your part, I warn you candidly, 
I should feel very deeply. Now what is this other? I hope none of 
that Epicureanism which is such a handicap, if I may so phrase it, upon 
your best powers for good .. . 


Ah, Postumus, how fleet, how fleet, 
The years slip by no prayers may stay 
Since beldame Age knows not delay, 
Since Death pursues with ruthless feet-- 


I think you might have found a fitter name than Postumus; but it is 
very passable. I suppose you have verified all these mythological 
allusions in the Greek ; it is not your industry I need ever distrust. 


Your land, your house, your yielding wife 
Renounce ; and of these trees you trim ; 
None follows, save the cypress grim, 

The lordling of the little life. 


Yes, the tone of the work is quite good... And then—really, 
Horatius, you are too annoying—then you must spoil all again in 
the last stanza. I have warned you a thousand times against that, 
Horatius. Listen, Sir, to what you say here— 


He breaks your seals, the worthier heir, 
He sweeps your bins, the worthier lord, 
Dashing imperial winds abroad, 

While Pontiffs envy and despair. 


Now, understand once and for all, Horatius, that I will not have such 
pernicious and disloyal trash as this put out to pollute the State. You 
say you meant nothing impious? Well then I will ask you, Horatius, 
who is Chief Pontiff? The Prince; so I had thought. And then you 
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say you had no intention of disloyalty? In that case I will merely 
answer that you have expressed yourself very badly. You will agree, I 
suppose—even you who were out with Brutus, when I understand you 
threw away your shield—that what we must all work for in Rome, is a 
settled social order? And I suppose that you are not incapable of 
perceiving that this is impossible without the maintenance of religion ? 
And perhaps you may have heard that His Highness is supreme head 
of our religion? And then do you tell me, Sir, that you did not see 
that this last stanza—this Pontiff’s ambition, or whatever it is—is 
pernicious in the highest degree? Now this is what I shall do. I 
shall make you, Horatius, write an ode of fourteen stanzas in praise 
of His Highness as Chief Pontiff. Take your tablets and write down 
the heads of the poem, as I dictate them. First, the deplorable 
desuetude ... 

I beg your pardon: I think I was asking you to take down the 
heads of the ode. What, I? You say that I gave you the subjects 
of this one? Very possibly, though I do not remember: with the ode 
as a whole I am very well satisfied. You say I gave the hint of the 
Pontiff? Very true; I recollect it quite well, but it was not to be used, 
or wasted, in the spirit in which you have used it here. Perhaps, 
however, you meant it to refer to the Pontiffs of the old régime, whose 
unworthy excesses I may have doubtless mentioned to you at some 
time? I could wish, Horatius, that your execution were on a level 
with your intention: you lay yourself open to a great deal of miscon- 
struction. I think we must substitute “late” for “while.” What is 
that you are muttering about Minucius? I told you to glance at 
Minucius? Well, in one respect you are quite right. I do not 
remember that I ever spoke of him to you, but the extravagance of 
Minucius not only makes him a man impossible to be seen abroad with, 
but constitutes a grave scandal on the pontificate. And I tell you, 
Sir, I tell you that that man’s insolence to his betters is more than 
any well-ordered State could endure. He has got the Prince’s ear, and 
presumes upon it. Yes, you may hit at Minucius whenever you can, 
and as hard as you can. I am very glad I suggested that, and you 
have taken up the hint very cleverly. Sit down, my good Horatius; 
you must be tired of standing, and we men of letters are all equal, 
whatever our social position. I will read you a chapter of my own 
history that I threw off last night. You will remember, of course, what 
happened while I was Urban Prefect... 
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II.—AGRIPPA. 


The seventh and eighth, then, I think it had better be. Daren’t 
leave a man less in Pannonia, and even so, I don’t see what’s to become 
of Upper Germany. I must work out a scheme of concentration for 
all the corps on the Rhine. If only the Prince would send the Tenth 
to Mainz; it’s of no sort of use to him in Spain. But then I know 
what he feels about the Tenth. He can’t forget the mutiny in his 
father’s time.” Yet I told him I’ve worked at the exchanges of that 
Legion till there isn’t a man left of the mutineers. The last company 
I put in the forlorn hope at Alexandria, and they were cut up, God 
forgive me. How he can have borne to throw away such fellows—but 
how unjust I am growing in my old age! I’ve told myself so often 
that it hits him so much harder than me. Their ingratitude to Julius— 
what’s that to do with me, the farmer’s son? But it’s all the world to 
do with him, and I don’t blame him for not forgetting those men’s 
behaviour. I couldn’t respect him and love him as I do, if he had. 
He’s been forbearing enough to me about it, when I pestered him to 
move the Legion to the frontier. He shall hear no more about it, 
unless it’s when I ask his pardon. I think I must go all round 
the frontier if he’ll let me—Pannonia and the Alps and all down the 
Rhine; I might be able to do some good that way and put things 
straight against the trouble. For trouble there will be down all that 
line, and I’m not at all happy about it. I doubt it’s all wrong, this 
encroachment on the barbarians. Pannonia was all very well when we 
wanted to keep our men hard for the war with Antony. But if he’d 
listened to me after Actium .... now there I am again! _Isn’t it natural 
in him, isn’t it most honourable to want to add a new province or two, 
like his father? What right have I to an opinion about it at all? 
They’re not my provinces or my soldiers. O, Agrippa, Agrippa, a 
swollen-headed old man you will die! The truth is, this city life don’t 
do for me: it makes me lazy and conceited. And fat, too, confound 
it! I’m almost rascal enough to wish we had another war. Well, I'll 
go off to-morrow and all round the frontier. I’m certain he'll let me if 
I beg hard ; it’s little enough good I am to him here. 

Eleven o'clock! The equerry ought to be here with the orders. 
These young dandies want a lesson in discipline and that’s a fact; 
they’ll all go to pieces next war. Here he is, though: I was too 
quick to blame him. Good-day, Messala. What's the news from head- 
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‘quarters? All those papers; what are they? The new census to be 
put in shave, eh? To be proclaimed to-morrow! Now be off, my 
boy, and don’t get yourself late: good-day. Another long night for 
me, and these figures are the deuce. If they were only soldiers I could 
put a bit more heart into it. I’d better attack at once before they 
have time to demoralise my forces. Bah! what a useless old man !’m 
growing into! Gods, though, the population is shooting up: they are 
making up for the war time! And all these millions for the Prince 
to keep in hand! I wish I was only certain how it’s all to end. They 
can’t stand this monarchy for ever: they can’t, I’m sure, wonderfully 
as Octavian wraps it up. How he carries it all through so lightly— 
no, I shall never be able to understand it. Yet I don’t know. They 
all look prosperous enough, and the Prince always seems to be popular. 
But then, if a disaster were to come on the frontier—ten legions, say, 
locked up on the Rhine, and some bankrupt going round Italy enlisting 
the Pensioners; and there go all our years of work! More proscrip- 
tions till the Senate is blooded white as veal. Yes, and serve us right. 
We had the example of Julius, and we choked the old Republic with 
our eyes open. I blush to this very day when I pass the statue of 
Scipio with my lictors. But it’s not my affair either. It’s Octavian 
that stands to lose everything, and he knows it. And he’s so super- 
naturally cool and smiling through it all, and, by the Gods, I belicve 
he'll pull it through. After all I only risk my own old head, and it’s been 
staked so often that I suppose I owe Fortune a life or two. ‘I believe 
4e'd carry anything through that was ever done or dreamed of in the 
world. Still I think I must go to Pannonia and Germany ; I shan’t Le 
easy till I have seen those recruits with my own eyes in quarters. A 
few months under canvas will pull me together. And Rome isn’t likely 
to miss me. It isn’t as if I had a part to play like Macenas; what 
wonderful talent that fellow must have, after all! Octavian says he’s 
made a Roman literature that would have driven Pericles silly with 
‘envy. I can’t quite make out the fellow Horace’s things myself: he’s 
a javelin throw or so above my head. All / know is, he went off 
double quick at Philippi: yet he’s a genial fellow enough, too. I’ve 
got no call to set myself up over his head; after all he knows a 
bit of soldiering, and I know no more of poetry than my charger. 
Let’s see, there was that Ode they all said beat Alczus—not that I 
remember a word of the old chap; despatch Greek’s quite enough 
for me. How did that Ode begin? Bah, what a garrulous old foct 
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I’m growing! I shall be curling my hair like Messala, next. If I could 
enly condescend to work at what I’m fit for... 

Eighty thousand and _ sixty-three, and forty-two thousand eight, 
three, two, in the Mediolanum district. That’s five, eight—no five, 
nine, eight, two, two—yes, a hundred and twenty-two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five. Gods, how they breed ; this is our recruiting 
ground for the future, Transpadane Gaul. Then there’s the other 
schedule besides. What this? The Julia colony! Ah! the Julia 
colony; after my wife. They ought to breed there, if nowhere else. 
Yes, that should be a very prolific colony. O Heaven, I’ve sworn 
not to think of it, but it comes back to me and stabs me every hour 
of my day. I can’t look at the census list but it grins up at me—Julia 
here, Julia there, Julia, Julia, Julia. The streets reek with her name. 
Does that damned coxcomb, Messala, think I don’t know that he’s 
jecring at me while he pretends to salute? That I don’t know that he 
knows, and all the world knows, which brothel my wife was pleased to 
patronise: last night, and with whom? Curse them all, the mincing 
hermaphrodites, and curses on me that live through the shame! I, the 
master-cuckold of Rome—how shall I face my father below? He 
would have struck me dead in the furrow sooner. I sce the slaves 
Jaughing behind the curtain—and I must pretend to be looking away. 
O ye Gods, let us have another war, another civil war, the Suburra 
greaves-over in blood, O good Gods, and proscription lists out on the 
Capitol! I would name nobody last time ; now I shall want the whole 
list. Yes, I will wipe out every man in Rome that ever laid his tongue 
to my name and hers. They call me mild and moderate ; they shall see. 
But what use is it? I must cut the throat of all Rome, all Italy, all the 
world before those talking tongues are stopped. It is too late. My 
mame must stink for ever. O, if I could dash out my brains on these 
stones:‘now, and no more. . . . Curses on her, curses on her mother 
and father, curses on every . . 

Ha! What is it? Where am I? What is that burning? Ah! 
yes! I was at work on the census proclamation and it has fallen into 
the stove. What was it after that? I must have had another of those 
attacks. I must be careful; they are breaking me to pieces. But what 
was I talking to myself about just before? Ah, yes: I am killing 
‘myself with those thoughts and that madness. And I cursed Octavian, 
‘Lurscd Octavian, my old friend, my schoolmate, the man at whose side 
iI-bivouacked in the sand of. Egypt and the snow of Pannonia—I cursed 
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the man that made me, the man without whom I should be clod- 
hopping in Umbria this very day. Miserable me: it is time that these 
attacks should be killing me. Some day I shall go mad, if I stay here, 
and then he will know it all. He that gave her to me out of his tender 
love, he the one man in Rome who still believes her innocent! When 
his fault was that he was too good: for how should she, with birth 
and elegance and talents, have aught to do with a peasant and a drill- 
sergeant? I cannot blame her; she is what she is. O, I am punished 
for my mad presumption. I must go North; I must go to-morrow, if 
he will let me. All the family will be glad to see me no more: it is 
the royal family now, and who am I, strutting in the honours which it 
has grown up to think its due? Yes, I will go to-morrow. But now 
these returns. Madman that I am, I have to begin all afresh now. No 
sleep to-night, and a very just penalty. No, Augustus shall never know; 
I will see him early to-morrow. The outpost camp-fire is my place: I 
should have been a centurion and never left it. I cannot even get these 
Julia figures straight in my stupid head. . 


III.—AUGUSTUS. 


Ah! I am late this morning. I can feel in the air the vibration of 
the third hour. Attius! Attius! I suppose he thinks that having lain 
so long, I may as well wait till to-morrow. Ah! Attius, have you,. 
too, overslept yourself? No more dinners with Maecenas: we arc 
getting too old for them. It is the third hour; I will rise. But 
first request Livia Augusta to favour me with her presence. Dear 
old Attius! that little trick of telling him the hour never fails. Now 
for my daily bargain with the August. Madam, good morning; 
leave us Attius. And how is the Emperor? Judging from her 
roses, better than her lazy deputy. I spare you the encomium upon 
Mecenas’s wine. I saw last night a girl named Candidia; do you 
know who she is? Oh, the old senator's daughter? Not much like 
him ; I should have said our late friend, Mark Antony, was a friend of 
the family. You know that? I thought she had a trick of him, and I 
don’t often make that sort of mistake. She’s a very fine young woman, 
the white Cantonia. I suppose you know all about her ; is she desirous 
of influence at Court? H’m. Thanks ; I trust you to awake her to 
the legitimate ambition of a Roman beauty. I wish, Emperor, you'd 
find a Mecenas to renasce Roman women. When Candidia stands up 
you can see she is standing on her legs, and, except a certain perennial 
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Emperor of mine, I can’t say as much for any woman else in Rome. 
Will you see about it? Thanks, kindest of Junos. Now, another 
matter. You must see by now, Livia, that it’s impossible for me to let 
Tiberius go on any longer as he’s doing. You must let me send him 
away. Yes, yes; I know all you’ve done for me, but it doesn’t justify 
your son in studied insolence. After all I'm supposed to be Proconsul 
and Pontiff and Augustus, and all that, and I can’t let him do it. 
Claudian pride? Well, I can only say that there’s no vacancy for 
Claudian pride in Rome just at present. Eh? What has Candidia 
to do with Tiberius? O, I see: you want to bargain. Very well, 
Candidia for Tiberius—only on these conditions. First, you must talk 
to him seriously about his demeanour—not as coming from me, you 
understand. Secondly, I put him on the list for foreign service. O, 
yes, you can make your mind easy. He shall have a big war, and a 
triumph, and all the fandangles. Also, I'll throw in Agrippa: he shall 
go abroad and have no triumph, and I'll try to keep Julia quiet. I’ma 
generous Jove—eh, Junicula? Give me a kiss, old wretch. We've had 
some battering times together,eh? And if I’m not mistaken you've 
still something to hold your back straight on,eh? Eh? Eh? Adieu, 
my Empress. Send in Cleobulus, will you? And don’t forget 
Candidia.... H’m. My excellent spouse was pleased with my little 
attentions. Also she was pleased with the idea of her Tiberius in high 
command ; she doesn’t yet understand the value of interior lines in 
politics, my Augusta. I suppose she foresees her Tiberius crossing the 
Rubicon while we all sit tremulous in Rome. And yet she’s seen the 
Pretorians at drill every day these many years. Naturalists have 
greatly neglected women. Now, Cleobulus, my wig and the eye- 
brightening stuff. I always assume you don’t give away these 
secrets of the toilet, Cleobulus. If you do, the next wig will be the 
scalp of one Cleobulus, mysteriously disappeared. Now the gown. 
Not that, you nincompoop of genius. How often must I tell you I’m 
only plain Proconsul? That will do: now announce me at the Zevée. I 
wonder who’s here to-day. I’m glad the Roman Senators haven’t the 
political insight of that hair-dresser. 

Attius, precede me into the antc-chamber, while I have a look at 
the company. Gods, what an air the rogue has with him, and how 
very right he is, considering the way they grovel to him. A poor set 
of curs, I’m afraid, these nobles at Rome; yet I’m afraid I like them. 
Good-day, gentlemen. I fear I have ill repaid this courteous attention 
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by keeping you so long awaiting, Ah, Isauricus, my dear old friend, 
this is too kind. Too kind: it is I that should be calling on you; 
you must not expose yourself to this morning air ; all Rome is waiting 
for your speech on this new Land Bill of Agrippa’s. By the way, 
Egnatius, I do not think you have yet taken the public into confidence 
as to your attitude? You reserve it? Ha! I am not sure you are 
right, if I may say so. One loses great part of one’s due influence, 
I always think, unless one gives an opinion time to percolate, as one 
might say. I have told Agrippa frankly all along that I shall oppose 
him on the municipal clauses. What says Piso? Opposed to the 
whole scheme: you will speak, of course? Aha, good day, Iulus. 
What says Iulus on the question of the hour? An excellent measure 
all round! So—well, it should be an interesting debate, and personally 
I am still open to be convinced. And here is the author of all the 
trouble himself. How do you do, Agrippa? Eh? A word in private : 
by all means, old man. Want to go away? No, no, dear fellow, 
we want you here. Pannonia and Germany? Nonsense, you're losing 
your nerve. Why, we settled the Pannonians years ago. Well, we'll 
think it over. Morning, Mzcenas; survived your own wine, I sec. 
Amusing fellow, that little Horace of yours. Underbred? No, I 
didn’t notice it. I tell you what, though: if I were that man I wouldn’t 
stand the way you treat him for five minutes, good as your dinners 
are. However, that’s his affair. Bcen here long? Overheard any- 
thing? I’m beginning to agree with you about Iulus. See me before 
dinner. Well, gentlemen, I thank you once more for the high honour 
you have paid me. Iam afraid you spoil me with your indulgence, 
for I am now about to ask to be excused. You have put me in an 
important public position and I am anxious not to disappoint you. 
Adieu, my friends. 

H’m. To-day’s hypocrisy over. Not that it is, though, for I have 
to play the hypocrite one way and another every minute of my life. 
I’m beginning to think it’s a mistake to be a tyrant. It’s exciting 
enough when you have to fight for it ; but when you’ve got it, decidedly 
a bore. And unluckily the posing isn’t the worst of it: the worst of 
it is that you have to suppress so many good fellows. Now I know 
Egnatius is guilty of the impiety of not seeing why he should do 
what I please any more than I should do what he pleases. I must 
get rid of him: I can’t help myself. Such a witty, astute fellow, too, 
and what a boxer! Iulus I must get rid of too. I fancy Mecenas 
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has got his own reasons for wanting TIulus out of the way ; still, he is 
his father’s son, and never quite safe. A man I’ve known since they first 
put me into the long gown. No,I shan’t get rid of Iulus: he can 
go to Gyarus, if Mzcenas likes. No, damn it, why Gyarus? He 
won’t do any harm at Rhodes, and at, least he can get a dinner there. 
Poor old Iulus! And poor old Agrippa! I suppose he wants to go 
away because he can’t stand Julia any more. I should never mind that 
sort of scandal myself, but some men do. Perhaps I was to blame in 
giving him Julia at all, knowing her character. But she had to marry 
somebody, and that somebody could be none else than Agrippa. Such 
is statesmanship! Now the poor old boy wants to go back to his 
soldiers. But I can’t do it. Once he gets to Pannonia, he’d forget his 
obedience—and he is most astonishingly obedicnt—and go for the chiefs. 
His loyalty’s splendid, but I can’t trust even it, when the old war-horse 
sees the enemy in front of him. ‘And the worst of it is that the 
chiefs ought to be smashed this summer, and no man in the world 
could do it so well as Agrippa. It would be all over ina month. But 
Pannonia’s got to be nursed, for Pannonia’s to be a big’ thing, and 
Tiberius is to get his triumph for it, sulky dog. Yet he’s got the stuff 
in him, too. I suppose I’d better make up some reason to send Agrippa 
to Gaul again: Livia can’t object to him there. After all, the real 
devil of it isn’t being a tyrant, but being a married tyrant. There 
isn’t an easier or pleasanter thing in the whole world than to go on 
as I’m doing now, and keep my place to the end, and my friends 
into the bargain. It’s this cursed dynasty business, and that cursed 
woman—though she’s behaved a deuced deal better to me than | 
deserved. But why in the Gods’ name must I turn out my oldest 
friend to die miserable in Gaul? Why, to make the way casy for a 
moody young prig that I dislike—and who hates me. What do I get 
for it all? Candidia!  That’s what it comes to, when you work it 
out. I’m monarch of the world, and the gain of it is that I have 
unequalled chances of making a ridiculous old goat of myself. I wish 
to the Gods I’d had my uncle’s pluck: then I should have been cut 
to pieces ten years ago. Still after all, Agrippa’s going to Gaui would 
be a way out of the Land Bill business, and I begin to think I went too 
far in that matter. Ves: he had better go. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 








A SANE CRITIC* 


zi HE serious criticism of art—not the hasty jargon of the half- 
[ penny press, which still entrusts its “art-gossip” to the office 
boy or charwoman—has lately undergone a series of rapid 
changes. Ruskinism is solemnly, irremediably dead. If an educatéd 
man, placed in a picture-gallery, were found chattering to-day of the 
holiness of toil, and the dignity of prayer; if, instead of appealing to 
the sense of sight, he were to demand the exercise of every other sense, 
he would claim only the attention of the hypocrite. The colossal 
success of the Seer of Coniston is easily intelligible, because, while 
eyesight is rare, sentiment is well-nigh universal. The most of 
men hate pictures as the Devil hates holy water, and yet feign an 
appreciation. To them entered a critic, who based his every judgment 
upon a side issue, and was as fine a master of irrelevant reasoning 
as the boy in Wordsworth’s poem, who preferred one village to another, 
because the village of his choice had no weathercock. This painter 
was contemptible, even immoral, because he did not see all Venice, as 
Mr. Harry Quilter saw it, in unbroken sunlight. That one was excluded 
from the promised land, because he was not a member of the Anti- 
Tobacco League. Every effort, you were told, was intimately cor- 
nected with the glory of God, and you instantly became your own 
critic, when you had committed this simple sentence to memory: “ All 
great art is praise.” As who should say, every pair of boots is an 
elephant’s trunk! This form of culture lingers only in Whitechapel 
and Paris. MM. de la Sizeranne and Moureg may shake hands across 
the Channel with the strange prophets of the Mile End Road. To the 
Frenchman it is (so to say) a cloak of newest fashion ; to the Oriental 
it is the garment cast in Piccadilly two seasons ago, and purchased at 
more than its worth in Petticoat Lane. 
The death of one creed compelled the birth of another. The 
unnumbered enthusiasts, who stare at pictures with blind eyes, and 
yet believe it smart to be connoisseurs, still demanded a royal 
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road to criticism, They clamoured for a formula, which they could 
apply without intelligence, and in spite of a temperament wholly 
insensitive to form or colour. And Morelli brought them tidings of 
the foot-rule. Straightway they were chasing each other through the 
length and breadth of Europe, They were collecting photographs and 
travelling incessantly by excursion trains. They measured, com- 
pared, and, as a result of their futile labour, re-shuffled the titles of 
half the pictures in Germany. The dogma upon which their investiga- 
tions were based was the immutability of draughtsmanship. Once a 
painter had fashioned an ear or a nose or a hand of a certain size and 
shape, he was prevented by a stern fate from modifying his design by a 
hair-breadth. The fashion is rampant, and will presently die of 
exhaustion. Morelli, who claims the glory of its invention, was a 
person of wit and energy. Moreover, he carried an eye in his head, as. 
well as a rule in his pocket; and at times he could look beyond the 
length of an immaterial nose. No man would have chastised the 
imbecilities of his disciples more fiercely than this truculent master, who. 
has unhappily been removed to a world where thumb-nails are left 
unmeasured. But his pupils pursue the system in thoughtless security, 
and will continue to misuse their meagre gifts until some ingenious 
scholar invents another “ art-pastime” for the blind. 

Now it is at once the good fortune and the glory of Velasquez that 
he has always baffled these superfluous gentry, whom the illustrious. 
Dr. Nordau describes as Mattoids. Mr. Ruskin is understood to 
have smiled approval upon the Spanish painter, but he found small 
occasion in his works for that morality which is still dear to Sheffield, 
and it is in vain that you will seek the name of Velasquez in the index 
to Modern Painters. True, the casual appearance of a dog in a portrait 
persuaded the eminent man of letters to discuss a quality which, with 
exquisite humour, he termed “ dogity,” and to compare Velasquez to 
the British Squire or to the British Matron, or to both. But this was a 
mere interlude of gaiety, and the creator of Philip JV has no place in 
Mr. Ruskin’s metaphysical system. The Morellians are still more 
helpless, when an untoward fate seduces them to the Prado. In 
Mr. Stevenson’s admirable phrase, Velasquez was neither “a skilled 
automaton nor a learned pedant.” He had no ready-made receipts for 
the fashioning of ears, noses, and finger-nails. He painted with his 
eye, and knew (none better) the variousness of nature. Accordingly, 
the prophets of the tape-measure are obliged to restrict their investi- 
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gations to the works of those Italians who worked rather by habit 
than by sight, and to leave to a more intelligent admiration the 
greatest painter of all time. 

And if Velasquez is fortunate in his immunity, he is fortunate also 
in his latest appreciation. Mr, R. A. M. Stevenson’s Art of Velasquez 
is as good an essay upon painting as exists. It is perhaps less a 
criticism of Velasquez than a luminous treatise upon impressionism. 
But from either point of view you regard it with unqualified content. 
To praise its style, its subtlety, its wit, would be superfluous. 
Mr. Stevenson is a writer of excellent ingenuity, with a characteristic 
phrase ready for all emergencies. Moreover, he is gifted with an 
analytic brain, to which no resemblances are coarse,—which can separate 
and define phenomena identical to a clumsier intelligence. His chapter 
concerning the opposition between art and culture is perfect within its 
own limits, and is a synthesis in little of human knowledge. How 
obvious are his principles, when tersely formulated! Yet where will 
you find the same truths set forth with a more commendable simplicity ? 
As for instance: “(1) Art is not life ; (2) sentiment is not imagination ; 
(3) there are as many separate faculties of imagination as there are 
separate mediums in which to conceive an image—clay, words, paint, 
notes of music ; (4) the materials of art may be used with a double aim, 
or solely for their own direct and immediate qualities.” Now this is 
neither superfluous morality nor childish cleverness. It is an intelligible 
and intelligent preface to a eulogy of technique, to a very proper 
castigation of those foolish persons who depise “matter.” “There may 
be such a thing as mere technique,” asserts Mr. Stevenson, “ but it is not 
what the vituperator of realism would have it. In words, it is nonsense 
verses ; in paint, mere decorative consistency, without the meaning or 
emotion of truth to nature.” Nowhere else have we seen this truth so 
briefly and accurately expressed. 

Mr. Stevenson has not troubled himself with the history of his 
painter or his period. A few dates, compiled from Justi, are the 
sum of his research. But, as he sets out to give a purely personal view 
of Velasquez, you do not feel the omission. It is an impressionist 
discussing an impressionist, with understanding, with respect, with 
enthusiasm, Velasquez drew, says Mr. Stevenson in effect, entirely 
by eye: he found it no more difficult to sce one thing than to see 
another, As he had no cheap tricks for the presentation of an ear or 
an eye-brow, so he approached landscape and portraiture with the same 
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lucidity of vision, with the same accuracy of presentation. Nor was he. 
ever purposely unusua!, however strange he may appear to. those who 
know nothing else than the common phrases of art, who have never seen 
nor interpreted nature in frank and intimate fashion. He was the 
first among painters to use the expression of space as well as the 
expression of form to give character to his picture, as a glance at 
Las Meninas will convince you. As a consequence of the painter’s 
respect for tone, his pictures preserve a closer unity of key than the 
works of any other master. His colours are never vivid nor harsh ; 
his modelling is neither obtrusive nor merely clever. His absolute vision, 
his never-failing sense of art kept his figures always modestly restrained 
within the canvas; nor did he ever insult the spectator with the 
reckless “high lights,” which pass for talent at the R.A. 

Velasquez has no definite place in the history of art. In Mr. 
Stevenson’s phrase, “he seems an explosion of personality as discon- 
nected with the art that immediately followed him as with that which 
preceded him.” He broke all the rules, whereby the Italians had 
governed their composition. True, he worshipped decorative’ effect with 
as constant a homage as the most classical of his predecessors; but 
he worshipped it after his own fashion. Decoration was for him no 
rigid arrangement of conventional forms: it was a fresh disposition 
of nature. And so it has come about that critics have called Velasquez 
a “realist.” Yet is it difficult indeed to understand how the term could 
ever be applied to the supreme master of suppression and ‘selection. 
There are some words which have lost all significance from the hard 
work put upon them. And “realist” is of the number. It has been 
asked to mean so much that it has ceased to mean anything at all. In 
fiction realism is the glorification of the Unessential: it is that sacrifice 
of proportion which would exaggerate into a tragedy the drawing-on 
of a pair of boots; in painting it is the patient amassing of con- 
flicting details, which exist, may be, in nature, but which can 
only be observed by an eye of ever-shifting focus. And in painting, 
as in fiction, the single result of realism is falsity. When the novelist 
sets forth with his note-book, you know that he will bring home a 
bundle of unitruths. When he sticks to his fireside, he has. a chance 
at least of inventing a probability : whereas, confronting the world with 
a hungry eye, he sees all things in a wrong relation, and the result 
is not truth but “copy.” So, too, the conscientious painter grovels 
in the dust of superfluous veracity, and finds only a false effect. One 
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inch of his canvas may have some relation to nature ; the whole must 
ever be meaningless and void. Now, Velasquez was only a realist 
in the broad sense that he preferred nature before conventions, that he 
saw with his own eye, and not with the eye of habit or tradition. 
Face to face with his model, he perceived its artistic possibility ; 
he saw it not piecemeal, but as a finished whole; he selected such 
traits as were essential with scrupulous restraint: if an empty space 
dignified the composition, he would leave half the canvas vacant ; if an 
assemblage of heads, or spears, or what you will, made for beauty, 
they were woven into the background like a beautiful pattern. But 
he suppressed whatever was ugly or inapposite without hesitancy or 
regret: in brief, though reality was the material of his art, he was 
the declared enemy of realism. 

It is the fashion of the time to declare that Velasquez has his 
imitators. But there is only one way of imitating Velasquez: to be 
perfect as himself. As Mr. Stevenson insists again and again, the 
painter of Las Meninas knew neither tricks nor antics. He saw, and 
he represented. And every one who sees with an impartial sense of 
beauty, and represents with absolute delicacy and delight, is an imitator 
of Velasquez. For does he not cherish the same noble ideal? On the 
other hand, Velasquez founded no school, and taught no other lesson 
than the necessity of vision. And he was as little befogged by pupils 
as he is bedevilled by criticism. Yet Mr. Stevenson tells us that 
Velasquez was the only master of M. Carolus-Duran, a statement which 
brings us to our one quarrel with this admirable book. Mr. Stevenson 
worships this painter with an ingenuous admiration. He describes his 
method of instruction with a bland enthusiasm. He sets him high 
among the masters of the earth, and even deems him comparable to 
Velasquez. But if you wish to discover the antithesis of Velasquez, 
surely you have it in this modern Frenchman. He is clever, perhaps ; 
but he is never artistic, and if Velasquez is his only master, there is 
naught to say but that he has profited ill by the instruction. Sobriety 
of manner, refinement of colour, gentle modelling, consistent tone, all 
the qualities which make Velasquez great, are absent from his clever, 
flashy samples of the “Article-Paris.” He has dravura, may be; 
he can astonish you with an extraordinary sleight of hand ; he can drive 
a head straight from the canvas into the middle of the room. But he 
accomplishes this by a series of tricks which would have appeared 
shocking to the restrained taste of Velasquez. Indeed, M. Carolus- 
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Duran should find no place in a treatise of impressionism, and you 
regret that Mr. Stevenson should have culogised him thus inappo- 
sitely. 

However, this is the one fault in a singularly luminous criticism, 
which some years since would have been impossible, and which is 
perhaps the herald of a saner judgment. Mr. Stevenson acknow- 
ledges himself the pupil of France, and there is no little irony in 
the fact that, while Paris has discovered Ruskin and bows the knee 
to Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. Stevenson writes with a taste, a subtlety and 
intelligence, which remind one of Fromentin, and which would have 
been impossible some years since beyond the borders of France. That 
every art-critic will study this essay is unlikely, since the art-critic does 
not appear to have the habit of reading. But it is certain that he would 
keep it constantly at his elbow, if he respected his craft; as it is that, 
understanding it, he would no longer wander into a picture-gallery with 
his mind a blank. However, the improvement of the critic is no part 
of Mr. Stevenson’s business: he is content to solve the riddle of 
impressionism. And this is how he resumes his argument: “In the 
foregoing account of the art of Velasquez, it has been contended that 
his impulse to arrange a canvas grew out of the scene before his eyes ; 
that his severe and stately colour is founded on nature; and that his 
execution becomes quiet and exact, or burly and impetuous, as the 
occasion demands. More than any other man’s, his work convinces us 
that he knew what he saw, and was incapable of self-deception ; it is 
wholly free from haphazard passages, treacly approximations to tone or 
clever tricks and processes, that evade rather than resolve a difficulty. 
Above all, his art is interesting without the extravagance, which may 
kindle a momentary excitement, but is apt, like a passionate mania for 
a woman, to die of satiety from its very violence. The restraint, force, 
and dignity of Velasquez inspire me with reverence and lasting respect ; 
one cannot easily fathom the depth of his insight or weary of his 
endless variety.” This is wise criticism wisely expressed. But is it 
not the heaviest and the most precise condemnation of M. Carolus- 
Duran ? 


X. 





IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH 


PART I.—QUEEN MEAVE. 
“T sit a Queen and am no widow and shall sec no sorrow.” 


UEEN MEAVE summoned to her to Rath-Cruhane all her 
() captains and counsellors and tributary kings. They came at 
once according as they had been commanded by the word of 
her mouth. When they were assembled, Meave, from her high throne 
canopied with shining bronze, addressed them. She was a woman of 
great stature, beautiful, and of a pure complexion, her cyes large and 
full and blue-gray in colour, her hair dense and long and of a lustrous 
yellow. A tiara of solid gold encircled her head, and a torque of gold 
her white neck. Her mantle of scarlet silk, very fine, was gathered 
over her ample bosom in the ard-regal brooch of the high sovereignty 
of Connaught. In her right hand she bore a long spear with a broad 
blade of shining bronze. Her shield-bearer stood behind the throne. 
On her right hand stood her husband; on the left Fergus Mac Roy, 
captain of her guards. Her voice, as she spoke, was clear and resonant, 
and rang round the vast hall. 

“It is known to you all,” she said, “that there is not in Banba, nor 
yet in the whole world, so far report speaks truly, a woman more 
excellent than myself. I am the best, and the most powerful, and the 
most famous, and the best-born. My father was the High King of all 
Ireland, and he had six daughters, myself, and Derbrine, and Ethney, 
Ella, Clohra, and Mugain, a famous brood, and of these I was ever 
reckoned the best, both by myself and by others. Wherefore my father 
and the men of Ireland gave me the greatest dowry of all, for a less I 
would not accept, knowing well what manner of woman I was. I 
disdained also to mate with a man who was not the best, and that 
man was Aileel Mor, High King of all Connaught, for he was the 
richest, and the most warlike, and the most bountiful of the Kings of 
Eiriu. Yet even of him I would accept no bridal gift, but I caused 
him to accept great gifts from myself, so that he became my:man. 
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And when I abandoned my father’s house, far-shining Tara, I came 
westwards, driving before me my innumerable herds and flocks, and 
my trains of cars and pack-horses laden with jewels and household 
stuff, and having in my service three thousand youths, the sons of 
kings, each of whom had ten men of war under him, so that the force 
with which I set forth from Tara was thirty thousand men. 

“Before me, as I rode through the plains of Meath, there went nine 
shining chariots abreast, all red-yew and burning bronze, drawn by 
splendid horsés under yokes of silver with silver bells ringing as they 
went. Also there went nine on my right hand and nine on my left 
following one after the other, and nine behind, all abreast, closed the 
square in the midst of which I rode, lest I should be annoyed by the 
too-near clamour of the host, or my raiment take any mud or dust. 
And in that manner I came to the great ford of the Shannon, and met 
my man, and entered Connaught and took the supreme rule over the 
Province.” 

“Thou hast spoken mere truth,” exclaimed the kings and captains 
and great men. “This we all know, for some of us have_.seen it, and 
the rest know it from the report of our fathers.” 

“So that now,” she went on, “the fame of my glory has gone abroad 
into all lands as the best of all women, for of her, the Half-Red Meave 
of Leinster, I make little account, because her complexion and the 
colour of her hair are not pleasing to the men of Ireland, and in other 
respects, too, she is not to be named beside me.” 

And they said: “ Truly, O Meave, the woman is nought.” 

“Tam the best and I am served by the best warriors with whom 
there are none in all Erin to be compared, whether for valour or for 
loyalty. And though my husband be now somewhat stricken with 
years, yet the flush of a divine origin makes full my veins, for I am 
near akin to the high gods of Fail, and time has not touched me, for 
my beauty is unimpaired, and still as of yore I go joyfully to the red 
feasts of Ned, and waste the ranks of opposing battalions and break 
the battle upon my foes, for I have ever scorned the works of women, 
and my delight was always in government and in war, so that of the 
six mighty: sons whom I have borne to Aileel, there is none my equal, 
whether to rule over men, or to order the things which relate to war. 
And now in all Ireland there is but one province which is not obedient 
to me, for ail the kings of Meath and Leinster and Munster are either 
tributary to me, or have accepted my gifts and become my men, so 
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that all without exception, save only the Ultonians, keep my peace 
and follow my war, and the whole world counts me happy, and the 
happiest.” 

“Surely, O Meave,” they said, “thou art happy, and the happiest.” 

“Not so,” she said ; “for ever I have wanted some one thing lacking 
which I came short of supreme felicity, and now and for a long time 
the thought of that one hard-hearted and stubborn province which will 
not obey me or yield me reverence like the rest has been very dis- 
quieting to my mind. There only divisions and disruptions are not 
known which might avail me for its overthrow, for all the kings and 
captains and great men hold the province firm under the authority of- 
one man, Concobar Mac Nessa, son of Factna the Righteous, Captain 
of the Red Branch, and High King of all Ulla. As when a founder casts 
‘many pieces of metal into the furnace and they come forth one strong 
and shining bar, so is this province under the Red Branch and under 
Concobar. Truly the Ultonians have never regarded me, and of late I 
have sustained at their hands a most grievous indignity. For recently 
having heard that one of their kings, Dara, king of South Coolney, 
was the possessor of a bull, jet-black, and of incomparable size and 
beauty, I sent to him Fergus Mac Roy, captain of my guard, for the 
bull; and at first Dara consented, for he could not, he said, refuse 
‘anything to a woman, much less to a woman like myself; but after- 
wards, when one of my young men boastingly said that it was well 
the bull had been surrendered so freely, for that otherwise he would have 
been taken away by force, the churl repented ; he drew up his bridges, 
barred his gates, and manned his ramparts, conducting himself, he and 
his people, in a very churlish and unworthy fashion. 

“ Now it is not customary with me to submit tamely to any indignity. 
Therefore I purpose to lead an army into Ulster and at the same time 
take to myself that jewel, and to overthrow and destroy the Red Branch 
on the same road, and reduce the whole province into subjection to 
myself. One woman only, according to the traditions of bards and 
historians, has hitherto exercised the supreme sovereignty of Ireland— 
Macha the Red-Haired, namely, the strong daughter of Aid Roe, 
I, too, I have sworn it, will rule Ireland in all her coasts, so that the 
white-bordered blue-green mantle of the boundless Lir only shall be the 
limit of my dominion, and I shall surpass in glory and renown, as in 
other attributes, even -that illustrious heroine.. Then only may I be 
truly happy and attain to supreme felicity. 
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“ And now I have summoned you my kings and captains and chief 
counsellors to debate before me whether I had better lead against the 
Ultonians my own unconquerable host, even the army of Connaught, 
or draw to me also the risings-out and warlike array of the far- 
<lwelling kings of the Four Provinces who are obedient to my 
commands and will follow me rejoicing to the war.” 

Thereupon some were of opinion that as there was nothing greater 
than glory and honour, the Olnemacta alone should invade the Red 
Branch and wrest from them the dominion of the North; for that no 
glory would result from the conquest of one province by four. Others, 
a few, exclaimed against this opinion as folly, and declared that 
their great Queen, after having subdued the rest of Ireland by much 
warlike toil, should now enjoy her profit of the same and lead into the 
North the rising-out of the Four Provinces, and that as for glory and 
honour they were ever wont to follow victory and power as effulgence 
and splendour and wide-ranging day followed the Sun in his journeyings. 
Then the Queen signified to Fergus Mac Roy that he should declare 
his opinion. When Fergus sent forth his great voice, no other sound 
was audible. At first his voice was low, his words slow and deliberate, 
and his aspect grave and awful, but anon his voice rolled forth from 
his throat and mighty chest like brattling thunder, and his words 
became a torrent of sounding speech. His face was great and massive 
and his air majestic. Warrior eyes blue and bright blazed there under 
strong-ridged brows, He wore the crommeal only. His bratta was 
large and ample, dark green bordered with gold: his yellow hair fell 
upon his wide shoulders. On his breast he wore a wheel-brooch of 
findrinney, bronze such as no artificer has poured forth for a thousand 
years. His lena beneath the dark green mantle was of fine wool, white 
as the foam of the sea, and girt at the waist with a broad belt of corded 
bronze. His shoes were plated with red bronze, and his battle-cap 
barred with the same. All his attire was plain, but magnificent. He 
was the greatest and comeliest man in all the province ; in his heart 
there was no guile. He never looked askance, but ever turned his 
massive front and great eyes full on the man or woman whom he 
addressed. In his left hand he held a round shield without device, 
in his right a huge spear polished in the haft, glittering in the ample 
blade. Such to outward view was Fergus Mac Roy, son of the Red 
Rossa, ex-King of all Ulla. He stepped forward three paces into the 
assembly and spoke. 
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“It is known to me,” he said, “while it is not known to you, what 
manner of men are the Red Branch of the Ultonians. But it is very 
well known to you, and to some of you to your sorrow, what manner of 
man I am and what the three thousand champions whom I command— 
ex-Ultonians all. And who better than I can declare to you the 
battle-prowess and the nigh-invincible might of the matchless warriors 
of the North, for I was once Captain of the Red Branch and high King 
of all the Ultonians till the rhymers and historians and cunning lawyers 
drave me from my high seat, for I could not endure their stale and 
bygone wisdom nor understand it, and I was succeeded by Concobar 
Mac Nessa, who is their King to-day. Then I rebelled against Concobar 
for I was very wroth on account of the slaying of the sons of Usna 
while they were under my protection; and of the Red Branch I drew 
after me seven times three thousand, and amongst them that torch of 
war and chivalry, Cormac Conlingas, and Cormac Duvlingas, equal in 
fight to a battalion, and that bursting cloud .of war called the Chaffer 
of the Ultonians, Duvac Dael Ulla, and what those men are you can sec 
with your eyes, for they are before you as I myself am. Being such and 
being so mightily reinforced and sustained, I went into rebellion and 
civil war, yet you behold me now an exile with these mighty men, all 
that are left of my host, my ever-dear and faithful comrades whom the 
green plains of Ulla now conceal. O my sorrow, for I cannot forget 
them, so kind and loving, matchless in war, yet contrary to all expec- 
tation, overthrown in battle after battle, thirteen in all. And I say this, 
and it is my last word, if you the Olnemacta only march against 
Concobar and the Red Branch, you shall not have me and my exiles for 
helpers, for we shall go southwards seeking new settlements across the 
great river and make swordland of all Munster.” 

That speech and that menace made the weaker opinion the stronger, 
and it was resolved by the High Queen and her Saba that night that 
messengers should be sent on all sides to summon the men of Ireland 
for the invasion of Ulster. 

Now, from Irrus to Garman—from the borders of the Crave Rue to- 
the Island-Height of Nemed, there was a stirring and commotion as 
when the summer wind shakes the forest with its leaves. For out of 
every rath green-sided and fossed, and from every strong stone-built 
cathair and many a lake-surrounded crannogue and _ far-shining liss 
or din in the reedy marshes, and many a forestine stronghold, and 


many a cliff-surmounting fortress whence men beheld the sun sink red 
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into the sea, came forth the warlike children of Milith with their 
weapons and bravery, their horses and scythed chariots obedient to 
the voice of their mistress, the man-ruling Queen of the Olnemacta ;— 
came the children of Heber from the south, and of Heremon from the 
great central plains ; the Ossorians from their pleasant country between 
the Nore and the Barrow, and the remnant of the ancient Firbolgs, 
wherever they possessed lands; came the Ithians of the south-west, the 
Ernai and the Clan Dega, the descendants of Donn of the sand- 
mounds, and of Colpa, the swordsman, where between green banks 
the Boyne pours into the Ictian Sea; came the noble Lagenians, sons 
of Cathair More, the mighty and red-speared Cathair, and the Gaulish 
kings who had made swordland in their midst. By tens and twenties 
they came forth bright rivulets of valour and bravery coalescing into 
one mighty stream on the great western road which ran westward 
from Tara, rolling on to Rath-Cruhane, where Meave and the host 
of Connaught awaited them. On the high watch-tower sat Queen 
Meave with Fergus beside her, and she taught him concerning every 
nation and tribe and clan, and concerning their captains and mighty 
men, distinguishing all by their banners and fluttering manties—blue, 
green, purple, brown, scarlet, or crimson, and according to the blendings 
and diversities of the same, or by their weapons and mode of bearing 
them, or the shape and colour of their chariots, distinguishing them 
far away, for she was keen of sight as the eagle, and her heart swelled 
with triumph as she saw them, how they came in their multitudes 
between the green woods and over the hills and droums and the grassy 
billows of the land. And she related to Fergus her many wars and 
the battles which she had broken upon the men of Erin, nation by 
nation, till she had subdued them. 

“My march into the North,” she said, “leading this mighty host, 
will be the rushing of a spring-tide and the evacuation of territories.” 

Fergus held his peace, but he noted all her words and scanned 
narrowly the hosts of the men of Erin as they came. They, on their 
side, when they saw the great Queen, her shield, and upright spear, 
shouted so mightily that the hollows of the forests and the distant 
mountains sent back a deep reverberation, and the solid canopy of 
the firmament resounded. And now the Four Plains of Ai, which were 
mensal lands of Rath-Cruhane, and had never at any time been wounded 
by the plough or defaced by spade and mattock, namely, Moa and 
Markine, Sleshin and Keeltane, were filled with the uproar of the 
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warriors, the whinnying and neighing of steeds, and the sound of the 
revolution of brazen wheels. The sheen and far-seen glittering what 
mouth of .man could describe, for never before was there witnessed 
in Eiriu a hosting like this, such were the number of the warriors and 
their splendour ? 

Nevertheless, in the night’s silence, and in the awful nocturnal | 
solitudes when most of all the soul is apt to be fearful, Meave was 
troubled in her mind when she thought of Fergus and his exiles, and 
recalled. his words how they were a remnant, and as she thought of the 
great prowess of the Red Branch, and how the province was bour.d 
together, firm and strong, beneath its king. Therefore, while the kings 
of Olnemacta and her foreign confederates were still encamped together 
on the Four Plains of Ai, Queen Meave set forth to go to Moy Tura, 
to consult with the prophet who dwelt there, and she left Aileel sitting 
in the door of the Dan, looking forth with dim eyes, and his heart 
was warmed when he heard the martial din around him, and she left 
Fergus moving about among the battalions upon the plain, distinguish- 
able from afar, and Cormac Conlingas directing the evolutions of a 
squadron of swift chariots. 

At a place where the inhabited country meared with a wilderness 
she dismissed her guard of chariots and horsemen, and went forward 
alone ; only her son Mainé, surnamed “ Mother’s Darling,” went with 
her as charioteer. He was slender and graceful, but very strong and 
active. A cape of green fastened by a silver brooch fluttered from 
his shoulders ; his temples and hair were girt with a ribbon of twisted 
thread of gold. There was a goad in his hand pointed with red 
bronze. So through the wilderness they rode alone, and the sun set 
and darkness increased, and behind them full and round arose the white 
moon. The wind blew cold over those waste solitudes, and Meave 
gathered her mantle closer around her and the hood over her head. 

The man whom Meave went to consult on this occasion was not 
one of the known and honoured druids of the province, but a man 
who held commerce with forgotten powers and dread unworshipped 
sovereignties of eld, Fomorian principalities shorn of all glory and 
might by the younger gods of the Gael. 

They came to Moy Tura—the Plain of Towers. It was a vast 
cemetery, long unused, a wide-lying place of tombs, of broad-based 
pointed tumuli, great mounds, barrows, and cairns; of cromlechs and 
tall sepulchral stones ogham-inscribed. Here the mighty of ancient 
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times had been interred, potent sorcerers and sorceresses, famous 
druids, and the giants and dead gods, Firbolgs and Fomorians of dim, 
nigh-forgotten ages and of beginnings of time, and Meave shuddered 
when she saw the stones how they gleamed white and fierce like the 
fangs of wolves bared and staring in the ghastly moonshine, and felt 
around her the presence of the countless hosts of the dead. 

Here amongst the tombs far from the ruddy chcerful life and ways 
of men dwelt the prophet of Moy Tura, dusky-pallid, grey and lean, 
mis-shapen, with eyes bright and wild, deep-seen in wizard mysteries, 
the companion of phantoms—perchance their sport. No Ard-druidic 
splendour of glittering raiment was his, or breast-plate of findrinney 
from which flashed the likeness of the rising sun, or jewel-bespangled 
turban, or beplumed mantle myriad-hued, gold-hemmed, gold-fringed, 
for he was clothed in black and the den in which he dwelled was built 
around the éntrance and gave upon the interior of a tomb. 

The prophet was not taken by surprise on this occasion for he was 
well aware of the High Queen’s coming. He did not stir from his place 
to meet her, but Meave came to him, humbly, and in the dim light - 
bent low before him as to a god, so that the heart of the wizard man 
was touched and his lonely pride appeased. 

“What wouldst thou, my daughter?” he said. 

“A prosperous vaticination and favourable foretelling concerning 
the issue of a mighty labour which has come upon me, for I lead the 
joined host of the Four Provinces against the Red Branch and much I 
fear the might of those stern champions of the North.” 

“TI know it,” answered the prophet. “Rejoice and be happy, my 
daughter, for weak as a woman in child-bed are the peerless warriors of 
Clanna Rury, even the Knights of the Red Branch, great their fame. 
For the curse hath fallen upon them which long since Macha pro- 
nounced when unwittingly Concobar raced his steeds at Tailteen against 
the pregnant woman, and that woman, unknown to all, no other than 
Macha, the Red-Maned, daughter of AEd Roe. I have seen her alight 
like a fiery bird upon the topmost crag of Slieve-an-Ullar above the 
cold currents of the Moyle. Storm-clouds were rolled around her and 
red lightnings played. There standing she reached the likeness of a 
spear over the sea against the Fomorian Isle of Towers and summoned 
to her her hosts of druid-thralls, and subject genii, and obedient baleful 
influences, submarine, subterrene ; and from the deeps they arose with 
a noise, invisible, clothed in white mist and the mist is over all Ulla. 
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There the hearts of the mighty are melted, and the understandings 
of the wise disordered, and nameless terrors possess heroic souls. 
Concobar is under fear in Emain Macha, and Legairey in Dun-Lagra, 
and Conail Carna in Carn-Fion, and Celtcar in Dun-Celtcar, and thou 
has nought to dread from the Ultonians.” 

Rejoicing Meave made her escape from the druidic cave, and Mainé 
Matrimail let loose the steeds and they flew wildly between the tombs, 
half-white, half-black, in the staring moonshine, and between the tall 
shadow-casting stones. As they went Meave heard a singing, sweet 
and clear, a strange song, a fairy singing, and was aware that a maiden 
sat at her feet in the chariot, and as she sang unrolled a druid’ web, 
half seen through rolling vapour. 

Fair and sweet was the maid, her blood showed pink in the tender 
nails of her delicate white hands. 


“Who art thou ?” said the Queen. 

“ Faithleen, the druidess,” she answered. “ From the fairy hills of 
the Boyne have I now come. I keep watch and ward for thee for ever.” 

“What is in the web?” said the Queen. “It is alive and roars 
thunderously. It is full of the motion and noise of men and horses 
but I see nothing clearly through the fairy mist.” 


“It is the web of Time,” she replied. “Out of the loom it rolls 
where the blind old man weaves always, who is himself the shuttle of 
anknown and nameless powers.” 

“TI lead the men of Ireland against the Ultonians,” cried Meave. 
“What is the appearance of my host in the web? Tell me true, 
O Faithleen, the prophetess.” 

“Black with disaster; pale with consternation; bloodied all and 
crimson.” 

“Thou liest, O Faithleen, the prophetess. Concobar is under fear in 
Emain Macha, and the Red Branch are strengthless as the pale shades 
of the dead, and I dread nothing from the Ultonians. Look thou to the 
North and bear true witness.” 

“T Jie not, O my Queen, nor does the web lie. Truly Concobar is 
under fear in Emain Macha and the Red Branch are strengthless as the 
pale shades of the dead.” 

“ Look now southwards. How appear my host, O Danaan?” 

“ Bloodied all and crimson.” 

“Thou liest O immortal, Concobar is under fear in Emain Macha, 
and Legairey in Dun-Lagra, and Conail in Carn-Fion, and Celtcar in 
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Dun-Celtcar. Weaker ‘than child-bearing women when their pains 
mightily seize hold upon them are: the descendants of Rury, and I 
fear nothing from the Ultonians. How showeth my host to thee now, 
O Faithleen of the fairy hills ?” 

“ Bloodied all and crimson, and the clouds roll across the web and 
it is not seen.” 

“ Sawest thou aught my son, Mainé Matrimail ?” said Meave. 

“T saw nothing,” said Mainé Matrimail. 

“ Heardest thou aught ?” 

“IT heard nothing. Only the gleaming of the stones frightened 
my horses, so that with difficulty and at the price of sore hands have I 
been able to restrain them in their plungings.” 

They met the Royal guard after that and went on to Magh Ai 
through the night and the gloaming till the sun rose red from his red- 
flaming couch. 

When the host of the Tan beheld her coming they shouted mightily, 
whereat Meave stood erect in her chariot. Her gold cath-barr was on 
her head, in her right hand her spear, before her bosom her shield on 
her left arm, and above the shield her countenance serene and high. In 


this manner down streets of spears held in the hands of kneeling 
warriors she journeyed slowly through the host, moving on to Rath- 
Cruhane. 


Now Fergus Mac Roy was moving through the whole host, 
marshalling and directing, conspicuous among the warriors as an 
antlered stag that stalks amid the herd, and his voice resounded above 
the din and clamour of Magh Ai. But when the royal cavalcade 
appeared from the North, and the whole host was confused, he bore it 
with difficulty, and turning half round, and leaning on his spear, looked 
askance and slightly to where the great Queen stood erect in the 
midst of the great chariot-guard. When she saw Fergus, her serene 
countenance was disturbed, and she sat down quickly, and bid them 
draw too the covering of the chariot and urge the steeds onward to the 
royal Dan. There Aileel sat in the doorway, and Orloff, their youngest 
son, sat by his side preparing a scourge for his steeds. With a shrill 
voice Aileel chid his wife ; but she answered softly, and led him into 
the Dun. 


STANDISH O'GRADY. 





WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN 


HE association of ideas is, perhaps, a somewhat musty philo- 
TT sophical doctrine; but singular illustrations of it may, none 
the less, be met with in life and literature. It is not, for example, 
the fault of its proprietors if a certain much-vaunted delicacy has not 
come to be inseparably connected in the public mind with the picture 
of a hideous, mumping, old hag, whose sagging chops and parchment- 
like wrinkles are portrayed with all the revolting fidelity to which 
German chromo-lithographs are capable of attaining. In letters, again, 
the name of Burns is apt.to suggest to too many The Cotter's Saturday 
Night, or the preposterous Scots wha hae! rather than The Jolly 
Beggars or Gae fetch to me a Pint of Wine ; while we are sometimes 
apprehensive lest the name of Mr. Anthony Hope should be per- 
manently identified with the tedious hairsplitting of the Dolly Dialogues 
instead of with admirable work like The Prisoner of Zenda or Change of 
Air. But no author has suffered more from similar errors of judgment 
on the part of his own generation than Professor Aytoun. He excelled 
in many things, but contemporary readers chose to think of him 
primarily as the author of Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Their 
descendants, finding these poems but little to their taste, have relegated 
them to the village reciter, and have all but forgotten one of the most 
brilliant of Victorian humorists. For if Sydney Smith, or Christopher 
North, or Theodore Hook, or Father Prout is to be remembered, why 
not the author of How J Became a Yeoman? He was, it is true, 
being essentially good natured, very far from being a professional wag, 
though one of his few recorded jests—his advice, “Stick to your 
Jeames’s, Thackeray! They are more in your line than the Georges ”— 
could hardly be bettered for spontaneity and point. But the bulk of 
his literary achievement is greatly superior to, say, Douglas Jerrold’s, 
and that not merely because of its agreeable freedom from sordid 
cantankerousness. 
The life of William Edmondstoune Aytoun was neither very long 
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nor very eventful. Born in 1813, and educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and at the Universities of Edinburgh and Aschaffenburg, he 
passed Writer to the Signet in 1835, and Advocate in 1840. That his 
practice at the bar did not promise to grow particularly large is 
mdicated by his acceptance in 1845 of the Chair of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, while his appointment to the 
Sheriffship of Orkney and Zetland seven years later, and thirteen years 
previous to his death in 1865, testifies to the value placed upon his 
services as a political writer in Blackwood since 1844 by the leaders 
of the Conservative Party. These services were, indeed, far from 
insignificant. Every month he brought to the aid of the cause not 
merely great literary, but, great practical abilities. He spared no 
pains ; he employed his power, without intermission, of grasping details ; 
and during the darkest period of its history the great Tory Party 
enjoyed the loyal, consistent, and vigorous support of his unusually 
acute and well-furnished mind. True, Aytoun could not boast the 
inestimable privilege of having been bred in a high Tory atmosphere. 
Though his mother, doubtless, insinuated the doctrines of her family, 
his father, as Sir Theodore Martin’s fascinating memoir reminds us, 
was “a Whig of the old school, of which his friends Sir James Gibson 
Craig, Jeffrey, and Cockburn, are now chiefly remembered as the 
leaders.” Yet, next to the priceless advantage of insensibly imbibing 
Tory principles may justly, perhaps, be reckoned the opportunity 
presented to a young man endowed with candour and ability of 
studying Liberal theories at close quarters as illustrated by Liberal 
practice. In our own time, nothing, perhaps, has so tended to con- 
solidate the Unionism of the professional classes as the settled 
conviction (be it well or ill-founded) that of the few men of ability and 
position who profess to have adopted Separatist views, a large majority 
are actuated by no loftier motive than self-interest, and do, in fact, 
believe not one single syllable of their avowed creed. It may be 
conjectured that, after a short experience of Whig political tactics, 
Aytoun arrived at a more or less analogous conclusion. He fully 
recognised that, before the first Reform Bill, the Tories “had ridden 
the country wi’ ower tight a curb”; even now the rebound from that 
tightness is far from being spent. But he knew what the Whigs were ; 
and was not long in discovering that, plausible and high-sounding as 
“plain Whig principles” might be, their professors were, to say the 
least of it, no more disposed to surrender their own privileges and 
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property, no more animated by a disinterested passion for the well- 
being of the country, and no more exempt from a susceptibility to the 
charms of power, than their predecessors in office. 

His Toryism, when he flung himself into the conflict of politics after 
his father’s death, was essentially of the “young England” type, 
qualified by a strong admixture of Scots common sense, and dashed 
with the least possible foretaste, as it were, of James Hannay’s 
celebrated “blood and brains” theory. Utilitarianism in every shape 
was highly repugnant to his habit of mind, and he would have instantly 
rejected the complacent inference, so dear to Lord Macaulay, that, 
because “guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, and clocks” have enormously 
improved, the world must needs be proportionately better and wiser 
than it was a couple of centuries ago. Aytoun did not waste ink and 
paper in denouncing Venetian oligarchies, but it is impossible to read 
any of his utterances upon the political questions of his day without 
becoming aware how thoroughly his mind was saturated with the ideas 
expounded in Coningsby .and Sybil. He bitterly resented Sir Robert 
Peel’s cold-blooded betrayal of his party on the Corn Laws, and never 
ceased to set forth the Protectionist side of the argument. Had he 
been spared to be an octogenarian, he would have seen many gloomy 
forebodings realised, and many cocksure predictions unfulfilled. He 
might have bought wheat for less than twenty shillings a quarter, 
though he could not have bought bread at a correspondingly low price. 
He would have smiled to observe the unanimous opinion of the civilised 
world rejecting Free Trade, and to perceive the unmistakable, if 
unconscious, tendency, on the part of all ranks in the community 
towards Protection. 

It is not, of course, contended that Aytoun was a profound inquirer 
or a great thinker ; he was no Bagehot, nor, in all probability, had he 
ver reasoned out for himself any abstract system of politics. All that 
can be claimed for him is a very exceptional measure of ability, good 
sense, and acuteness, combined with a gift of clear and lively writing. 
Apart from the necessity of earning his bread and butter, the chief 
stimulus required to bring these qualities into full play was supplied 
not by the love of speculation for its own sake, but, by an equally 
effectual motive: a hearty dislike, to wit, of Whigs, Radicals, and 
Reformers, both in their persons and in their work. It is well, no 
question, to live in love with all men; alternatively, it is well to be 
able to dissemble one’s feelings of antipathy. But it has been well 
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‘said that there is a-secret satisfaction to be found in discovering good 
reasons for an instinctive prejudice ; and the consistency of rich mill- 
owners who clamoured for the ruin of the landlords and held up hands 
of horror at Factory Acts, and who loudly demanded cheap bread, 
-when what they really meant was cheap labour, was vulnerable enough 
in all conscience. Aytoun was a shrewd observer of social phenomena, 
and watched the rise of the moneyed interest with distrust, though not 
without amusement. There was plenty to excite laughter in the 
‘spectacle (which may still be observed) of millionaires pretending to be 
-levellers. Peers were railed at in the abstract and loved in the concrete 
by Radicals fifty years since even as they are now: and if the manifes- 
tations of this affection were then hardly so noticeable, the. reason is 
that there were more than a handful of noblemen on whom the Radicals 
could concentrate their feelings of devotion. In short, Aytoun, whose 
convictions were strong and who was not the man to cry barley in a 
bruilzie, had ample provocation to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country; and did so with an energy and effect which we cannot but 
gratefully applaud and admire. 

In one instance, and in one alone, did Aytoun’s feelings outrun his 
discretion and his reasoning powers. He undoubtedly nourished a very 
strong antipathy to the more prominent members of the non-intrusion 
party in the Church of Scotland. Pure as were their motives, and 
disinterested as was their zeal, they habitually used language consistent 
neither with good taste nor with good feeling, and succeeded in arousing 
passions in Scotland which have scarce yet expired, and which were 
inexpressibly odious in their manifestation. It is probable, too, that 
Aytoun’s keen eye detected the radical inconsistencies of these men: 
thundering against the system of patronage to which they owed their 
comfortable livings, and, in their excess of zeal for the Church, 
advocating (as Aytoun felt, perhaps, rather than clearly saw) principles 
the logical result of which was anarchy in Church as well as in State. 
Accordingly, in 1840, he published anonymously, a tract entitled, Our 
Zion: or, Presbyterian Popery; by Ane of That Ilk, which contains a 
great deal that is true and just, particularly with regard to the spiritual 
arrogance of the objects of his attack, but which plainly betrays 
Aytoun’s want of familiarity with the subject he had taken in hand, 
and, indeed, his inaptitude for theological or ecclesiastical discussion. 
Never once does he meet his adversaries face to face on their own 
‘ground ; and it were hard to say whether the unlucky pamphlet is a 
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more glaring example of tgnoratio elenchi, or of petitio principit. It 
reminds one of Dr. Stark Munro’s excursions into metaphysics. 

Aytoun’s Tory views have thus been dwelt upon because they seem 
to have been at least as much the causeas the effect of his ardent 
Jacobitism. It is true that he had inherited from his mother a strong 
Jacobite tradition, and that every right-minded boy has a natural 
predilection for “the fanaticism of honour” (as Claverhouse calls it in 
Old Mortality) as opposed to the fanaticism of “dark and sullen 
superstition.” But it requires a cast of grace or of good fortune, when 
the boy becomes a man, to be deaf to the “cant of liberty” and the 
teaching of popular historians; and it may very well have been owing 
to his distaste for modern admirers and disciples of the Roundheads 
that Aytoun was put on his guard against the lies of Wodrow, and the 
much more deliberate and much less excusable lies of Macaulay. 
To have preserved one’s judgment unshaken by the powerful pleading 
of the great Whig advocate is no small matter. ‘A man,” as 
Steerforth’s friend Markham would say, can then survey history in 
its true perspective, and marvel at the jumble of error that passes 
for it in Scotland : where the authority of Calvin and Knox is appealed 
to by arrant Zwinglians ; where English Sectarianism and Presbytery 
are persistently confounded ; where, strangest of all, the Cameronians—- 
most cruel and bloodthirsty of bigots—are regarded as the champions 
of civil and religious liberty! A taste of their supremacy unrelieved 
by the interference of any military tyrant with a genius for order and 
firm government might have left a more accurate impression of the 
aims and objects of these unhappy fanatics upon the national mind. 
As it is, they are looked upon as the staunch upholders of principles 
which would have been vehemently repudiated, as savouring of a cold 
and carnal Erastianism, by any who went forth to the battle at 
Drumclog or testified in the Grassmarket. From the date of the 
Solemn League and Covenant down to the Revolution the cause of the 
Stuarts is the cause, not merely of all that is gallant, high-spirited, 
and honourable, but also, of good sense and of liberty to at least 
as great an extent as the cause of the sectaries and covenanters can 
claim to be. 

It is the period from 1688 to 1745 that tests such Jacobitism as 
‘Aytoun’s, for, the day of retaliations being past, it then becomes 
steadily plainer that order, sound government,’ and prosperity are 
inextricably bound up with the Revolution settlement. Confronted 
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with that fact, what is the true Jacobite to do? To abandon a lost 
cause were shameful, and is therefore impossible; but, on the other 
hand, he cannot shut his eyes to facts ; and the bitterest drop in his 
bitter cup will be the melancholy consciousness that the cause to which 
loyalty and honour call him is doomed, not only by chance or by 
the weight of superior force, but, by the circumstance that its triumph 
would be the certain and immediate prelude of its own downfall, and 
of the country’s ruin. He will derive little consolation from reflecting 
that George II and the Duke of Cumberland are not such picturesque 
and romantic figures as the young Pretender, or from having on his 
side, by a strange turn of the wheel, a vague and ill-instructed popular 
sentiment. He will decline to be blinded to indisputable realities 
by the ravings of would-be Highlanders whose progenitors would have 
trembled at the sight of a kilt or the screech of the bagpipes. It is 
this combination of devotion to a race with devotion to stern fact— 
exhibited at its best (need it be said?) in Sir Walter Scott—which 
supplies to Jacobitism an infusion of exquisite and unaffected pathos. 
It is the absence of the second ingredient which robs Jacobitism of its 
spell, and which deadened the poetical sensibility of Aytoun. 

To say this is not to impugn the sincerity of his convictions, or 
to suggest that inward qualms were atoned for by violence of expres- 
sion. The idea is absurd. “His attachment to the Stuarts was as 
genuine a passion as ever stirred the heart of a cavalier,’ says Sir 
Theodore Martin ; “on any other point he would bear to be rallied, 
but not upon this.” Nor was he aught but wide-awake to the humorous 
side of the Highland character, or to the ridiculous enthusiasm of the 
Sassenach “tow-row” for the Celtic garb, for Celtic customs, and for 
Celtic names; witness Zhe Massacre of the M’Pherson, and “The 
M’Closkie.” But, account for it as we please, there is the palpable 
failure, or the inability, to recognise the momentous conflict between 
later Jacobitism and reason : a failure which produced a way of looking 
at things and a mode of expression that affects even the poems 
concerned with that earlier period when that conflict had not yet begun. 

Whatever is to be thought of the Lays of Ancient Rome, the Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers and Bothwell (which is nothing but a 
protracted lay) share few of their excellences and exaggerate all their 
defects. With little true strength and little true feeling, they abound 
in violence and in stagey rhetoric. The conventional simplicity, 
directness, and movement of the old ballads are scarce attempted ; 
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the monotonous jingle of the verse is scarce ever varied. Of technical 
finish, in a sense, there is plenty ; that is to say, there are no doubtful 
rhymes or superfluous syllables. Yet too many epithets, and even 
lines, cry aloud that their presence is due to no intrinsic propricty of 
their own, but to the exigencies of rhyme and metre. 
A stanza from The Execution of Montrose will serve as an 
example :— 
A traitor sold him to his foes ; 
O deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou mect 
With one of Assynt’s name—- 
Be it upon the mountain’s side, 
Or yet within the glen ; 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 
Or backed by arméd men— 
Face him as thou would’st face the man 
Who wronged thy sire’s renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down! 


How false it all rings! What effort, what contortions! What 
poverty of inspiration! And even as though the exhortation to young 
Evan Cameron were not in itself sufficiently unimpressive, down, like a 


wet blanket, come the otiose and depressing lines, “Be it upon the 
mountain’s side, Or yet within the glen,’ &c., to make sure that any 
lingering spark of animation shall be effectually quenched. From 
beginning to end of the Zays there is but one passage (it occurs in The 
Island of the Scots) capable of touching the heart or exciting the 
emotions :— 


They bore within their breasts the grief 
That fame can never heal— 

The deep unutterable woe 
Which none save exiles feel. 

Their hearts were yearning for the land 
They ne’er might see again— 

For Scotland’s high and heathered hills, 
For mountain, loch, and glen— 

For those who haply lay at rest 
Beyond the distant sea, 

Beneath the green and daisied turf, 
Where they would gladly be! 


The train of thought is a fine one, and is clothed in language not 
unworthy of it. Yet with how much more dignity and pathos is a 


similar conception expressed in those noble and sonorous lines of Lord 
Macaulay’s—the Epitaph on a Jacobite ! 
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Sir Theodore Martin has hazarded the conjecture that Aytoun’s “too 
dominant sense of the ridiculous may have spoilt his hand for serious 
verse.” Be that as it may, there is ample evidence in his humorous . 
poetry of a rich poetical endowment. No one without the most sensitive 
ear, the nicest discrimination, and the most delicate literary perception 
could have produced such parodies as his. F2rmlian is a masterpiece 
which has only ceased to amuse the world because the world has ceased 
to pay any attention to the “Spasmodic” School of Poetry—once upon 
a time so exceedingly “new.” What the Spasmodic poets seem really 
to have been aiming at, it was reserved for a poet of spasmodic to 
accomplish ; and it would be no injustice, but the bare truth, to describe 
their performances as a series of abortive Mauds. Their peculiar 
characteristics and mannerisms were certainly mimicked by Aytoun 
with astonishing fidelity. The hero of Firmzlian, a morbid literary 
gent, thirsting for fame, might have sprung from Alexander Smith's 
ewn brain; his yearnings might have been conveyed bodily from some 
Life-drama ; the erotic touches, which doubtless seemed uncommonly 
“daring” and “ heroic” forty years ago, are reproduced with delightful 
whimsicality ; the blank verse with its curiously un-Shakespearean 
echoes of Shakespeare, and its plunges into bathos, is hit off to the 
faintest cadence, save that the blank verse of Aytoun puts to utter 
shame the slovenly workmanship of Dobell. But if Fzrmz/ian cannot 
now be “tasted” without an effort, the Bon Gaultier Ballads will surely 
always afford pleasure. Some of the most notable contributions to that 
collection were, as his colleague tells us, exclusively Aytoun’s work ; 
among them Phairshon, and the ever delightful Queen in France. To 
attempt to assign to each author his respective share in the joint- 
compositions were more than rash; yet one may be pardoned for 
guessing that Aytoun had a finger, if not a hand, in 7he Lay of the 
Love-lorn. The hero of Locksley Hall was just the sort of young 
gentleman he loved to make fun of, and whose high-toned aspirations, 
couched in the optimistic jargon of his age, have never been able to 
withstand the breath of ridicule or banter. “ Curséd be the want of 
acres, doubly cursed the want of tin!” With what a diabolical 
ingenuity, with what a master-stroke of perversion, does the line 
summarise the whole philosophy of the hero and his like! How subtle, 
too, the Dick Swiveller tone, and the touches. of slang, politely, but 
firmly, as it were, indicating his true quality !. The parody must always 
be reckoned among the very best of its kind: equal in execution. and. 
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perhaps more than equal in pungency to The Theatre. By the Rev. G. C., 
in verse,and to Chalmers’s skit on Boswell, or Hamley’s on De Quincey, 
in prose. 

But while Aytoun’s glory as a writer of parodies is shared by others, 
his distinction as a writer of humorous short stories is unique. The. 
short story has, within the memory of a child of ten, come into such 
vogue that no young author can rest satisfied till he has succeeded in 
producing something that reads like a long story arbitrarily mutilated.. 
The short story of humour, however—the pure farce in narrative— 
is comparatively seldom essayed ; and though examples are not wanting 
of jerky and boisterous vulgarity meant for fun, few latter-day contes 
are intended, at all events, to amuse. The conditions necessary to the 
success of the humorous short story are easy enough to enumerate. 
on paper, however hard they may be to fulfil in practice. The plot. 
must not be complicated; the motives must be simple and straight- 
forward, not recondite nor subtle ; no “ problems” must be propounded, 
and no recesses of the soul probed ; the characters must be sharply 
presented from some definite point of view; they must hit a happy 
mean between rigid adherence to a well-settled convention and 
originality (as thus: the father must be testy, the daughter beautiful, 
the hero blessed with a light purse and the knack of getting into 
scrapes and out of them); there must be plenty of high spirits, but 
no lapses into meaningless buffoonery; the adventures and incidents 
may somewhat exceed the bounds of probability, but must never 
trespass upon the absolutely incredible ; the whole must be suffused 
with a tinge of exaggeration or caricature, which is never to deepen 
into the hue of outrageous burlesque. Above all, the author must 
have the lightest of touches, and be able to carry the thing off with 
an indescribable, easy, man-of-the-world air. Now it is precisely in, 
these last most essential qualifications that Aytoun especially excels.. 
Whether he is attacking the railway mania or a Whig “clique,” he never. 
strikes a false note ; he never becomes serious. He had no fads of his 
own, save possibly a slight tendency to dabble in Home Rule for 
Scotland, or, rather, a strong tendency to “ pitch into” Whig Lord 
Advocates. He pounced instantly upon the crotchets, political or 
literary, of others, and both in his stories and in his innumerable 
articies he mentions and pokes fun at a number of “movements” 
which stopped short long ago. Moreover, his characters are presented 
to the reader exactly as they would present themselves in real life to a 
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man of principle, sense, and education. While in the majority of 
current-magazine short stories the men and women wander about in 
a vague and rather nasty limbo of their own, which bears not the 
faintest resemblance to the world of experience, there is, on the 
contrary, no more difficulty in “placing” Aytcun’s personages, so to 
speak, than in placing those of Maupassant. 

The qualities which may be discerned in Aytoun’s short stories are 
not of themselves sufficient to bear the strain of a long novel. Norman 
Sinclair is still well worth reading: it has the true combination of good 
spirits and refinement, the secret of which Aytoun possessed in common 
with the brilliant author of Fazr to See. Norman’s apprenticeship to 
Messrs. Meiklecry, Littlewoo, and Shearaway, W.S., the Slockendrouth 
election, Mr. McChappie’s account of his visit to Paris—these and 
several other detached episodes and scenes have all the spirit and 
vigour of the less ambitious tales. But the book is not an artistic 
success: the plot is rambling, the hero uninteresting, and too many 
of the characters, like the Yankee and the detective, are mere slavish 
reproductions of a conventional type. Its chief value consists in its 
very frank and pleasant revelation of Aytoun’s personality and opinions. 
It is otherwise with the short stories, and those who, seeking entertain- 
ment from the contemporary press, are bored by photographs of 
unknown and undressed actresses, cr by splotchy comic cuts with 
risqué “chestnuts” for a legend, or by the lubricity of silly boys and 
still more silly girls, may be recommended to turn again to their Zales 
Jrom Blackwood, and to re-peruse The Emerald Studs and How I 
Became a Yeoman, and The Dreepdaily Burghs and How We Got 
Possession of the Tuileries, and The Glenmutchkin Railway. For 
in these perpetually refreshing stories is to be found not merely 
the pleasure of hearty and good-natured laughter, but the more subtle 
and exquisite gratification which springs from the contemplation of 
adroit and finished literary workmanship. 

J. H. MILLAR. 





